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To Mr. RAIK ES, 


The firſt Promoter of Public Sunday Schools, 


An Inſtitution ſo laudable as to its Motives, and which 
promiſes ſuch ſignal Advantages to the Nation, 


By inculcating to the Riſing Generation thoſe 
carly Principles of Religion, which 
are the only ſolid Baſis of Pub- 
lic and Private Good, 
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MONGST the improvements 
which moral philoſophy has re- 
ccived in the preſent age, may juſtly be 
reckoned the attention that is every 
where paid to the improvement of the 
riſing generation. The ſtate of child- 
hood, ſo obnoxious to every danger, 
ſo ſtrongly requiring, nay ſo loudly call- 
ing for, the aid of manhood, as much 
with regard to mental improvement, 
as to bodily preſervation, has for the 
moſt part been treated with flight re- 
gard by the philoſopher or the man of 
letters. Some few have deigned to 
give the world their thoughts upon 
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the proper education of children, and 
the ſort of books that ſhould be put 
into their hands at an early period of 
life; but ſcarce one, vel duo, vel nemo, 
has deſcended to be the compoſer of 
them. Hence, that age which re- 
quired the moſt delicate and aſſiduous 
nurture that could be adminiſtered to 
its expanding faculties, was left in this 
reſpect totally abandoned to the mercy 
of all taſte; nor was there, a very ſhort 
time ago, as both Mr. Berquin and the 
ſenſible author of SANDFoRD & MER“ 
ToN * pathetically complain, a fingle 
book, ſuited to the capacities of very 
young children, that could with pro- 
priety be put into their hands, as af-- 
fording them at once a fund of improve- 
ment and amuſement. The former 


* 'The Hiſtory of Sandford and Merton, 2 vols. 
6s, 6d. bound, 
was 
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was indeed out of the queſtion. As to 
thoſe books that were written for the 
amuſement of children, or at leaſt 
put into their hands as if they had been 
profeſſedly ſo, they were in general a 
continuation of thoſe improbable abſur- 
dities which they had received by oral 
communication from the nurſe, under 
the name of /tor:es ; and the firſt rudi- 
ments of learning, which in its perfect 
ſtate ſhould poliſh and enlizhten the 
man, have commonly been calculated 
to render the child romantic, daſtardly, 
or ſuperſtitious. Ghoſts, witches, 
wiſhing- caps, and ſuch extravagant 
machinery, carried the tender imagi- 
nation of the child far beyond the 
bounds of nature, while the manners 
and ſentiments of the principal perſon- 
ages were ſo many deluſive lights to 
miſlead them in the regions of the mo- 


ral 
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ral world. Hence aroſe that ignorant 
ſheepiſhneſs, that abſence in the midſt 
of the ſurrounding ſcene, which has 
accompanied many a bookith boy or 
youth, very long in life, notwithitand- 
ing his proficiency in the dead languages. 
Hence thoſe romantic notions, which, 
when early combined with the workings 
of an ardent imagination, have produced 
ſtrange effects in ſociety. But, in fine, 
were compoſitions of the ſpecies above 
deſcribed even ſaid to be innocent in 
their tendency and effects, they mult 
be allowed to contain ſuch matter for 
the peruſal of the child, as, when a 
man, he ſhould learn to deſpiſe. This 
alone was at all times a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for exploding them, but the evil 
ariſing from their uſe remained till 

very lately without a remedy. It was 
not until within theſe thirty or forty 


years 
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years that men of genius or abilities 
exerted themſelves to the laudable end 


of writing peculiarly for the uſe and 


entertainment of children. Among 
many periormances of merit which 
have appeared ſince that period, none 
has rifen to a juſter degree of celebrity 
than that from which the following 
ſelection is made. To the honour of 
Mr. Berquin's taſte it may be faid, 
that he has united ſimple elegance with 
intereſting varicty, but rigidly ſeparated 
both from the ſlighteſt approach of 
whatever is vulgar or puerile; a merit 
much more eafily praiſed than imitated, 
The art of amuſing children, whillt at 
the ſame time the infant genius is 
raiſed and the heart mended, appears 
from his works to be no contemptible 
effort of the mind. Wherever, there- 
fore, the utility of ſuch an undertak- 
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ing is acknowledged, the reputation 
of Mr. Berquin muſt ever be held in 
deſerved eſteem. 

As the writings, however, of this 
gentleman, though reduced by the 
London publiſher to the moſt com- 
modious bulk and the moſt moderate 
price poſſible, may be thought too 
voluminous by ſome, and that a ju- 
dicious ſelection from them may con- 
ſiderably promote the end which the 
author had in view, by leſſening the 
expence of the purchaſe, and, conſe- 
quently, extending the ſale of his beſt 
pieces; ſuch a ſelection has been at- 
tempted in the following ſheets, in 
which, while regard was had to va- 
riety, the ſuperior merit of each piece 
has entitled it to priority of admiſſion. 
And happily ſuch is the agreeable ver- 
ſatility of Mr. Berquin's ſtyle and ge- 


nius, 
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nius, that it would be difficult to pro- 
nounce in what department he excels; 
whether in the lively or the pathetic ; 
the ſimple language of narrative, or the 
animated point of converſation ; whe- 
ther in ſhrewd remarks upon private 
life, or in florid deſcription of the 
beauties of nature. 

Pieces, therefore, of every various 
excellence that is to be found in the 
writings of Mr. Berquin, compole the 
following volume, which, the publiſher 


_ preſumes to hope, will be thought a 


valuable ſubſtitute (where ſuch may be 
preferred) to the larger and more ex- 
tenſive works of the ſame author. 
While the preſent publication, how 
ever, is recommended to the notice of 
thoſe who conſult cheapneſs and com- 
modiouſneſs, it is by no means inten- 


ded to derogate from the applauſe with 
which 
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which all Mr. Berquin's works have 
been received.* Of them, in general, it 
may be pronounced, that until ſome- 
thing appears upon a more perfect 
plan and better executed, which we 
can hardly expect, there are no com- 


politions more deſerving of the firſt 
place in the /ibrarzes of children, 


* The Editor of this book thinks that the gentlemen 
who ſo laudably promote Sunday Schools, cannot intro- 
duce a book better calculated for that valuable inſtitu- 
tion than M. Berquin's work, entitled 'The Children's 
Friend, complete in 4 vols. (price ox L eight ſhillings) 
—ſuppoſe only two ſets to each ſchool. The Editor is 
convinced that the advantages will be great. 
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Poor labourer, of the name of Ber- 

nard, had ſix young children, and 
found himſelf much at a loſs to maintain 
them. As an addition to his misfortune, 
the ſeaſon happened to be unfavorable, and 
conſequently bread much dearer than the 
year before. Bernard worked day and 
night, yet in ſpite of his labours could not 
poſſibly earn money enough to provide food 
(even of the moſt indifferent ſort) for ſix 
hungry children. He was reduced to ex- 
tremity. Calling therefore one day his 
little family together, with tears in his eyes 


he ſaid to them, My dear children, bread 
is riſen ſo dear that with all my labour I 


B am 
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am not able to earn ſufficient for your ſub- 
ſiſtence. You ſee how I am circum- 
ſtanced. This piece of bread in my hand 
muſt be paid for with the wages of my whole 
day's labour, and therefore you muſt be 
content to ſhare with me the little that I 
have been able to earn. There certainly 
will not be ſufficient to ſatisfy you all; but 
at leaſt there will be enough to prevent your 
periſhing with hunger, The poor man 
could ſay no more: he lifted up his eyes ta 
heaven, and wept. His children wept allo, 
and each one ſaid within himſelf, O Lord, 
come to our aſſiſtance, unfortunate infants 
that we are ! Help our dear father, and 
ſuffer us not to periſh for want ! Bernard 
divided the bread into ſeven equal ſhares : 
he kept one for himſelf, and diſtributed the 


reſt amongſt his children. But one of 


them, named Arthur, refuſed to take his 
portion, and ſaid, I cannot eat any thing, 
facher; I find myſelf ſicx. Do you take 
my part, or divide it amongſt the reſt. 
My poor child ! what 1s the matter with 

thee ! 
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thee! ſaid Bernard, taking him vp in his 


arms. I am ſick, anſwered Arthur; very 
ſick. I would go to bed. Bernard car- 
ried him to bed, and the next morning, 
overwhelmed with ſorrow, he went to a 
phyſician, and beſought him for charity to 
come and ſee his ſick child, and to aſſiſt 
him. The phyſician, who was a man of 
great humanity, went to Bernard's houſe, 
though he was very ſure of not being paid 
for his viſits. He approached Arthur's 
bed, felt his pulſe, but could not thereby 
diſcover any ſymptom of illneſs. He 
found him, however, very weak, and, in 
order to raiſe his ſpirits, was going to 
preſcribe a cordial draught ; but Arthur 


ſaid, Do not order any thing for me, fir! I 


could take nothing that you ſhould pre- 
ſcribe for me. 


Phyſician, Could not take it! why not, 
pray * 

Arthur.” Do not aſk me, fir: it is not 
in my power to tell you, | 
| TN What hinders thee, child? Thou 
B 2 ſeemeſt 
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ſeemeſt to me to be an obſtinate little 
boy. 

Arth. I aſſure you, doctor, it is not from 
obſtinacy. 

Phy/. It may be ſo: however, I ſhall not 
preſs you; but I will go and aſk the 
reaſon from your father, who will perhaps 
not be ſo myſterious. 

Arth, Ah! I beſeech you, do not let 
my father know any thing of it. 

Phy/. Thou art a very unaccountable 
child ! but I muſt certainly acquaint your 
father with this, ſince you will not con- 
feſs the truth, 

Arth. O dear! by no means, fir: I will 
rather explain every thing to you myſelf. 
But firſt I beg that my brothers and ſiſters. 
may quit the room. 

The. phyſician ordered the children to 
withdraw, and then Arthur continued: 
Alas! fir, in this hard ſeaſon, my father 
can ſcarcely earn us every day a loaf of 
coarſe bread. He divides it amongſt us, 
Each of us can have but a ſmall part, and 


he 
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he will hardly take any for himſelf. It 
makes me unhappy to ſee my little brothers 
and ſiſters ſuffer hunger. I am the eldeſt, 
and have more ſtrength than they: I like 
better, therefore, not to eat any, that they 
may divide my ſhare amongſt them. This 
is the reaſon why I pretended that I was 
ſick, and could not eat; but I entreat you 


not to let my father know this! 


The phyſician wiped his eyes, and ſaid, 
But, my dear little friend, art thou not 
hungry ? 

Arth. Yes, fir, I am hungry, ſure 
enough; but that does not give me fo 
much pain as to ſee my fanuly ſuffer. 

Phy/. But you will ſoon die if you take 
no nouriſhment. 

Arth. J am ſenſible of that; but 1 
ſhall die contented. My father will have 
one mouth leſs to feed; and when I ſhall 
be with God, I will pray him to give 
bread to my little brothers and ſiſters. 

The humane phyſician was melted with 
pity and admiration on hearing the generous 
B 3 child 
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ſeemeſt to me to be an obſtinate little 
bo 

. I aſſure you, dodfor, It 18 not from 
obſtinacy. | 

Phy/. It may be a howker, I ſhall not 
preſs you; but I will go and aſk the 
reaſon from your father, who will perhaps 
not be ſo myſterious. | 
Arib. Ah! I beſeech you, do not let 

my father know any thing of it. 

Phy/. Thou art a very unaccountable 
child ! but I muſt certainly acquaint your 
father with this, ſince you will not con- 
feſs the truth. 

Arib. O dear! by no means, fir: I will 
rather explain every thing to you myſelf. 
But firſt I beg that my brothers and ſiſters 
may quit the room. 

The phyſician ordered the e to 
withdraw, and then Arthur continued: 
Alas! ſir, in this hard ſeaſon, my father 
can ſcarcely earn us every day a loaf of 
coarſe bread. He divides it amongſt us. 
Each of us can have but a ſmall part, and 

en 
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he will hardly take any for himſelf. It 
makes me unhappy to ſee my little brothers 
and ſiſters ſuffer hunger. I am the eldeſt, 
and have more ſtrength than they: I like 
better, therefore, not to eat any, that they 
may divide my ſhare amongſt them. This 
is the reaſon why I pretended that I was 
ſick, and could not eat; but I entreat you 
not to let my father know this! 

The phyſician wiped his eyes, and ſaid, 
But, my dear little friend, art thou not 
hungry? 

Arth. Yes, fir, I am hungry, ſure 
enough; but that does not give me fo 
much pain as to ſee my family ſuffer. 

Phy/. But you will foon die E you take 
no nouriſhment. 

Arth. J am ſenſible of that; but J 
ſhall die contented. My father will have 
one mouth leſs to feed; and when I ſhall 
be with God, I will pray him to give 
bread to my little brothers and ſiſters. 
The humane phyſician was melted with 
Pity and admiration on hearing the generous 
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child ſpeak thus. Taking him up in his 
arms, he claſped him to his heart, and ſaid, 
No, my dear little friend, thou ſhalt not 
die! God, who is the father of us all, will 
take care of thee and of thy family. Return 
him thanks that he hath led me hither. I 
ſhall come back very ſoon. He haſtened 
therefore to his own houſe, and ordering 
one of his ſervants to take a quantity of 
proviſions of all farts, returned with him im- 
mediately to Arthur and his famiſhed little 
brothers. He made them all fit down at 
table, and eat heartily, until they were ſatiſ- 
fied. It was a delightful ſight for the good 
phyſician, to behold the joy of thoſe; inno- 
cent creatures. On his departure, he bid 
Arthur not to be under any concern, for 
that he would provide for their neceſſities ; 
which promiſe he faithfully obſerved, and 
furniſhed them every day with a plentiful 
ſubſiſtence. Other charitable perſons alſo, 
to whom he related the cireumſtance, imi- 
tated his generoſity. Some ſent them pro- 
vikons, {ome money, and others clothes and 

| linen, 
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linen, inſomuch that very few days paſſed 
before this little family had more of every 
thing than was ſufficient for their wants. 

As ſoon as Bernard's landlord was infor- 
med of what the generous little Arthur had 
ſuffered for his father and his brothers, fill- 
ed with admiration at ſuch nobleneſs of 
foul, he ſent for Bernard, and addreſſed him 
thus: You have an admirable ſon ; permit 
me to be his father alſo, I will allow you 
an annuity out of my own pocket, and 
Arthur, with all your other children, ſhall 
be maintained at my expence, in whatever 
profeſſions they ſhall chuſe. If they make 
uſe of this eſtabliſhment to their own ad- 
vantage, I will charge myſelf with the 
care of their fortunes. 

Bernard returned to his houſe tranſ- 
ported with joy, and throwing himſelf on 
his knees, bleſſed God for having given 

him ſo worthy a child. 
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THE FARMER: 


IR John Downton had ſhut himſelf up 

one morning in his ſtudy, in order to 
give his attention to ſome affairs of conſe- 
quence.” A ſervant came to inform him 
that farmer Martin his tenant was at the 
ftreet-door and deſired to ſpeak with him. 
Sir John ordered him to ſhew the farmer 
into the drawing- room, and to requeſt him 
to ſtay a moment, until his letters ſhould 
be finiſhed. Robert, Arthur, and Sophia, 
Sir John Downton's children, were in the 
drawing room when Mr. Martin was intro- 
duced. He ſaluted them reſpectfully as he 
entered, but it was eaſy to ſee that he had 
not learned his bow from the dancing-mal- 
ter; nor were his compliments of a more 
elegant turn. The two boys looked one at 
the other, ſmiling with an air of contempt. 
Their eyes meaſured him very familiarly 
from head to foot. They whiſpered each 
ans and laughed out fo loud that the poor 
A111 + man 
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man bluſhed and did not know what coun- 
tenance to put on. Robert even carried his 
incivility ſo far, as to walk round him, hold- 
ing his noſe, and aſking his brother, Ar- 
thur, do not you perceive ſomething of the 
fmell of a dung-heap?“ And going for a 
chafing-diſh of hot coals, he burnt ſome 
paper over it and carried it round the room, 
to diſperſe, as he ſaid, the unpleaſant ſmell. 
He then called a ſervant, and deſired him 
to ſweep up the dirt that Martin had left 
on the floor-ccloth with his nailed ſhoes. 
Arthur, mean time, held his ſides, laughing 
at his brother's impertmences. 

It was not the ſame with Sophia their ſiſter. 
Inſtead of imitating the rudeneſs of her bro- 
thers, ſhe reproved them for it, endeavoured 
¶ to excuſe them to the farmer, and approach- 
ing him with looks of good- nature, offered 
him wine to refreſh' himſelf, made him fit 
down, and took his hat and ſtick herſelf and 
laid them by. In the mean time Sir John 
ame out of his ſtudy, and approaching far- 
Martin in a friendly manner, took him 
5 B 5 by 
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by the hand, aſked how his wife and chil- 
dren were, and what had brought him to 
town. „Sir, anſwered the farmer, I come 

to pay you my half- year's rent: and at the 
ſame time he drew out of his pocket a lea- 
thern bag full of money. Lau will not be 

diſpleaſed, continued he, that I have been 

ſomething beyond my time: our roads were 
ſo flooded, that I could not carry my corn 
to market ſooner.” 

« I am not at all diſpleaſed with you; re- 
plied Sir John: I know that you are an ho». Y 
_ neſt man and have no occaſion to be put in 
mind of your engagements.” At the ſame 

time he had a table laid before the farmer, 
to count the money an. Robert ſtared 
at the ſight of farmer Martin's guineas, and 

ſeemed ta look at.him with a litle more re- 
ſpect. 
When Sir. John had counted the farmer's | 
money and found it right, the latter drew | 
out of his great coat pocket a finall jar of 
candied fruits. I have brought ſomething, | 
ſaid he, for the young folks. Won't you be 
. {| 


| 
d.. 
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fo good, Sir John, as to let them come out 
one of theſe days, and take a mouthful of the 
country air with us? I'd try to entertain 
and amuſe them too, as well as I could. I 
have two good ſtout nags, and would come 
for them myſelf, and take them down in my 
four-wheeled chaiſe.” 

Sir John promiſed to go and ſee him, and 
would have kept him ta dinner; but Mr. 
Martin thanked him for his kind invitation; 
and excuſed himſelf for not being able to ac 
cept it, as he had many bargains to make in: 
town, and was in a hurry to return home. 
Sir John filled his pockets with cakes for his 
children, thanked him for the preſent that 
he had made-to his, and having wifhed him: 
good health, as well to ſupport his fatigues. 
as on his family's account; ſaw him down: 


ſtairs and took his leave. 


As ſoon as he was gone, Sophia, before: 
her brothers, informed her father of the rude 
reception which they had given to the: ho- 
neſt farmer. Sir John expreſſed his diſplea- 
fare-at Robert and Arthur, and at-the:ſame- 
B. 6: timer: 
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time commended Sophia for her conduct. 
« I ſee, ſaid he kiſſing her, that my little 
Sophia knows how to behave herſelf to ho- 
_ neſt people.“ 

As it was about breakfaſt hour, he open- 
ed the farmer's jar of fruits and eat ſome 
of them with his daughter, and they both 
thought them excellent. Robert and 
Arthur were at table too, but were not 
invited to taſte the fruits. I hey devoured 
them. with their eyes, but Sir John did 
not ſeem to obſerve their longings. He 
reſumed his commendations of Sophia, 
and exhorted her never to deſpiſe a perſon 
for the plainneſs of his dreſs. © For, ſaid 
he, if we were to behave politely only to 
thoſe who are well clad, we ſhould ſeem 
to direct our civilities to the dreſs, not to 
dhe perſon who wears it. People in the 
moſt homely clothing are often the moſt 
honeſt; we have an inſtance of it in 
farmer Martin. He not only by his la- 
bour ſupports himſelf, his wife and children, 
2 theſe fix. years, thas he. is my 

| tenant, 


it with deſiring eyes and ſaw plainly that 
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tenant, he pays his rents ſo punctually that 
I have never had the ſmalleſt fault to find 
with him in that reſpect. Yes, my dear 
Sophia, if this man was not fo honeſt, I 
could not ſupply the expence of maintain- 
ing you and your brothers. It is he who 
clothes you and procures you a good edu- 
cation; for it is in clothing you and paying 
the expences of your inſtruction that 1 
diſpoſe of the ſums which he pays me 
every half- year.“ 

After the breakfaſt was ii Bindings he 
ordered the remainder to be locked up in 
the beaufet. Robert and Arthur followed 


it was not kept for them. In this their 
father ſoon confirmed them. Do not 
expect, ſaid he, to taſte theſe fruits, either 
to-day, or any other time. When the 
farmer who brought them ſhall have reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with you, he will not fail o 
ſend you ſome.” 

Robert. mo yon. s i my foul if he 
did not incl well | 


Sir 
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Sir John. How did he ſmell, then? 
Robert. Of the dung-heap, inſufferably. 
Sir Jobn. Whence could he have con- 
. tracted that ſmell] ? 
| | Robert, From his loading carts. with it 
every day. | 

Sir John: What ſhould he do then, to 
get rid of it ? 

Robert. He ſhould—he mould 

Sir Jobn. He ſhould, perhaps, not put 
dung upon his grounds at all ?: 

Robert. There is only that way. 

| Sir John. But if he did not enrich his 
1 land, how could he draw a plentiful crop. 
from it? And if he had always bad crops, 
how could he manage to pay me the rent 
of his farm ?. 
Robert would have replied, but his 
father gave him a look in which Arthur 
and he plainly read his diſpleaſure.— The 
I next Sunday, very, early, the. good farmer 
1 was at Sir John Downton's door. He 


ſent up his compliments, and kindly- in- 
vited him to come and take an excurſion 
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to his farm. Sir John, pleaſed with his 
hearty obliging manner, would not mortify 
him by a refuſal. Robert and Arthur ear- 
neſtly entreated their father to make them 
of the party, and promiſed to behave them 
ſelves more civilly. Sir John yielding to 
their ſolicitations, they mounted the four - 
wheeled chaiſe with joyful looks, and as the 
farmer had a pair of excellent horſes and 
drove well, they were at his houſe before 
they had any ſuſpicion of it. Who can 
deſcribe their ſatisfaction when the chaiſe 
ſtopped ?. Cicely, wife to farmer Martin, 
appeared with a ſmiling countenance at the 
wicket, which ſhe opened, and ſaluted her 
gueſts; and taking the children in her 
arms to help them down, ſhe kiſſed them, 
and led them into the yard. All her own 
children were there in their beſt clothes, 
who welcomed the young gentlemen, ſa- 
luting them with great reſpect. Sw John 
would willingly. have ſtopped, a moment to 
talk with the little ones and careſs them, 

but. Mrs. Martin preſſed him to go in, leſt 
Bo. + the- 
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the coffee ſnould grow cold. It was al- 
ready poured out, at a table which was 
covered with a napkin as white as ſhow. 
The coffee-pot was not of flver, nor the 
cups of china, yet every thing was in the 
neateſt order. Robert and Arthur, how- 
ever, looked at each other ſlily and would 
have burſt out in a laugh if they had not 
feared to offend their father. But Cicely, 
gueſſing their thoughts by the looks which 
they exchanged, made an apology for their 
fare, which ſhe confeſſed was not fo fine 
as they would have had at their own houſe; 
however ſhe hoped that they would be ſa- 
tisfied with the cheerful entertainment of 
poor people. With the coffee they had 
muffins of a delicious tafte. It was eaſy 
to ſe that Mrs. Martin had uſed all her 
ert in kneading and baking them. 
Aſter breakfaſt, the farmer aſked Sir 
John to look at his orchard and grounds, 
to which he conſented. Cicely took all the 
pains imaginable to make this walk agree- 
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her flocks which covered the fields, and 
gave them the prettieſt lambs to play with. 
She then led them to her pigeon-houſe : 
every thing there was clean and whole- 
ſome : there were on the ground two young 
pigeons which had juſt quitted their neſt, 
but did not dare as yet to truſt their cal- 
low wings. Some of the mothers were ſit- 
ting over their eggs, and others buſied in - 
giving nouriſhment to their young which 
had juſt broken the ſhell. From the pi- 
geon-houſe they went to the bee-hives : 
Cicely took care that they ſhould not go 
too near them, but however ſhe gave them 
a view of the bees at work. 

As moſt of theſe ſights were new to the 
children, they ſeemed very much delighted 
with them; they were even going to take 
a ſecond review of them, if farmer Mar- 
tin's youngeſt fon Tom had not come to 
inform them that dinner waited. They 
were ſerved on pewter and drank out of 
Delft ware: but Robert and Arthur were 
ſtill fo full of che pleaſure. of their morn- 


SF ings 
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ing's walk that they were aſhamed to in- 
dulge their ſatirical liumour ; they thought 
every thing excellent. It 1s true, Cicely 
had ſurpaſſed herſelf in preparing dem the 
beſt cheer. 

After dinner, Sir John perotided two g- 
dles hung up againſt the wall. What per- 
ſon here plays thoſe inſtruments ? ſaid he. 

My eldeſt . ſon and I, anſwered the far- 
mer; and without faying any more, he 
made a ſign to Luke, his fon, to take 
down the fiddles. They played by turns 
ſome old tunes on the fiddles, both ſprightly 
and pathetic, of which Sir John expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction in the moſt flarcering man- 
ner. 

As they were going to hang up the in- 


: ſtruments again, Come, Robert and Ar- 


thur,” ſaid Sir John, “ it is now your 
turns. Play us ſome. of your beſt tunes: 
and at the ſame time he put the fiddles 
into their hands. But they did. not know 


even how to hold the bow, and their con- 


fuſion raiſed a general laugh. 


Sir | 
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Sir John then requeſted the farmer to 
put the horſes to, that they might return 
to town. Martin preſſed him ſtrongly to 
paſs the night with him, but at length 
yielded to Sir John's excuſes, — “ Well, 
Robert,“ ſaid that gentleman to his ſon, 
as they returned, © how do you find your- 
ſelf after your little journey?“ 

Robert. Very well, papa. Thoſe good 

people have done their utmoſt to "ans us 
every ſatisfaction. 
Sir J. Datonton. I am happy to ſee you 
fatisfied. But if farmer Martin had not 
taken ſo much pains in doing the honours 
of his houſe, if he had not offered you the 
ſmalleſt refreſhment, would you have been 
as well pleaſed with him as you now ſeem 
to be ? 

Nobert. No, certainly. 

Sir Jobn. What would you have * 
him? 

Robert. That he was an unmannerly 
clown. 


Sir John. Robert, Robert, this honeſt 


man 
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man came to our houſe, and far from of- 
fering him any refreſhment, you made 
game of him. Which then is the beſt 
bred, you or the farmer? 
Robert (bluſhing). But it is his duty to 
receive us well. He gains by our lands. 
Sir John. What do you call gaining? 
Robert. IJ mean, that he finds it his ad- 
vantage to gather in the crops of our 
corn-fields, and the hay of our. mea- 


dows. 
Sir John. You are right. A kirkuy has 


occaſion for all that; but what does he do 


with the grain ? 
Robert. He maintains with it, himſelf, 
his wife, and his children. 
Sir Fobn. And with the hay? 
Robert. He gives it to his horſes to eat. 
Sir Jobn. And what does he do with his 
horſes ? | 
Robert. He uſes them 1 in plowing. the 
ground, 
Sir John. Thus you ee that one part of 
what he gains from the earth returns to it. 


But | 
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But do you believe, that he conſumes the 
remainder with his family and his horſes ? 

_ Robert, The cows have their part of it 
. Arthur. And his ſheep too, and his pi- 
geons, and his poultry. 

Sir John. That is true. But are his 
whole crops conſumed upon his own 
ground ? 

Robert, No, I remember to have heard 
bim ſay that he took part of them to mar- 
T ket to ſell for money. 
= Sir Jobn. And what does he do with 
this money ? 

| Robert. I ſaw laſt week, that he brought 
you a leathern bag full of it. 

Sir Fohn, You now ſee who draws the 
greateſt profit from my lands, the farmer 
or I. It is true, he feeds his horſes with 
ay from the meadows, but his horſes 
erve to plow the fields, which, without 
heſe plowings, would be exhauſted by 
reeds. He feeds his ſheep too, and his 
ows, with the hay; but their dung con- 
tributes 
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tributes to make the fallow grounds fruit- 


ful. His wife and his children are fed with 


the corn of the harveſts, but in return they 
paſs the ſummer in weeding the crops, and 


afterwards, ſome in reaping them, ſome in 


threſhing; and theſe labours again turn 
to my advantage. The reſt of his corn 
and hay he takes to market to ſell them, 
but it is in order to give me the money 
that he receives. Suppoſe that there re- 
mains ſome part for himſelf, is it not fair 
that he ſhould have a recompence for his 
labours? Now, therefore, once more tell 
me, which of us two draws the Ge pro- 
fits from my lands? 
Robert. I now plainly ſee that you do. 

Sir Fohn. And without this tenant, 
ſhould J have that prcfit ? 


Robert. Oh! there are many tenants to 


be had. 


Sir Jobn. You are right; but not one 
more honeſt than this. I had formerly | 
let this farm to another who impoveriſhed | 
; the land, cut down the trees, and let the | 
outhouſes | 


ie | 


enthouſes run to ruin. At quarter-day, he 
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neyer had any money for me; and when I 
would expoſtulate with him, he ſhewed me 
clearly that his whole ſtock was not ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer my demand. 

Robert. Ah! the knave ! 

Sir Fobn. If this man were of the ſame 
kind, ſhould I receive much profit from 
my eſtate ? 

Robert. Certainly not. 

Sir John. To whom then am I 2 "i 
what I do receive ? 

Robert. I ſee that you owe it to this ho- 
neſt farmer. 

Sir Fobn. Is it not therefore our duty to 
receive a man well who renders us ſo great 
ſervices? 

Robert, Ah! papa, you make me ſee 
very plainly that I was wrong. 

For ſome minutes a deep ſilence enſued. 
Sir John then reſumed the diſcourſe thus ; 
Robert, why did not you play upon the 
fiddle © * 8 

; Robert. 
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Robert. You know, Papa, * have 
never learned. 
Sir Jobn. Then farmer Martin's ſon * 
ſomething that you do not. 
Kobert. That is true. But then does he 
underſtand Latin as I do? 
Sir Jobn. And do you know how to 
plow ? can you drive a team ? can you ſow 
wheat, barley, oats, and other grain, or 
rear a crop of them? Would you know 
how ſo much as to fix a hop- pole, or prune 
a tree, ſo as to have good fruit? | 
208 Robert. I have no occaſion to know all 
that : I am no farmer. 
Sir John, But if all the people in the 
world knew nothing elſe but Latin, how 
would things go then? 


wn no vegetables. 
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well, even though nobody knew Lat? Eh 
Robert. I believe it could. 
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- Robert. Very ill; we ſhould, A no 
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what you have juſt ſeen and heard. This 
farmer ſo coarſely clad, who ſaluted and 
addreſſed you in ſo ruſtick a manner; this 
man is better bred than you, knows much 


more than you, and things of much 
greater uſe. Therefore you ſee how unjuſt 
it is to deſpiſe any one for the plainneſs of 
his dreſs or the ungracefulneſs of his man- 
ner. 
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1 JoxaTHAN, a gardener of Lincoln, 
was looked upon as the moſt ſkilful in 


the county. His fruirs ſurpaſſed thoſe of 
his neighbours in bigneſs, and were always 
found to have an exquiſite flavour, All 
the firſt gentlemen round about were ambi- 
tious of having his peaches at their deſerts, 


C lons 
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« that he had no occaſion to ſend his me- 5 
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lons to the market; they were beſpoke on 
the beds, and very often could not be had 
for gold. The reputation that he obtained, 
and the profits that he drew from his la- 
bours, increaſed his aſſiduity in the cultiva- 
tion of his garden. Rich and induſtrious as 
he was, he eaſily found a proper match, and 
eſpouſed Claribell, a young woman in the 
neighbourhood, as prudent as ſhe was hand- 
ſome. The firſt year of their marriage was 
very happy. Claribell aſſiſted her huſband 
in his labours, and the fruits of their garden 
were more proſperous than ever. 
Unhappily for Jonathan, near his houſe 
there lived another gardener, called Guzzle, | 
who at day-break fixed himſelf in an ale- 
houſe, which he ſeldom left before night. | 
Jonathan was delighted with Guzzle's hear- | 
ty humour, and was not long before he fell | 
into the ſame taſte. At firſt, he went now MF }, 
and then to meet him at the alehouſe, and 
only talked to him of gardening ; but very a 
ſoon, in his own garden, he talked to him of | 
nothing but ſtrong beer. Claribell grieved | 


[ 


ar 
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at the change in her huſband's behaviour. 
As ſhe had not as yet ſufficient experience 
herſelf to undertake the care of the wall- 
trees, ſhe was frequently obliged to bring him 
home to his work, and uſually found him a- 
mongſt his pots and glaſſes. Alas! it would 
often have been better for him to ſtay from 
the garden. His head was now generally 
muddled with beer when he went to work 
upon his trees, and his pruning-knife cut 
away at random amongſt the branches : 
thoſe that bore were cut, as well as thoſe 
that did not; and the fine peach trees, on 
which laſt year there had not been a ſingle 
bough unfruitful, did now only {tretch their 
lazy arms, like ſo many yawning, idlers. 
The more Jonathan. found his garden de- 
- WH cay, the more fond he grew of this ſottiſh 
| WH way of life. His fruit and his vegetables 
had loſt their great name, and not being 
Cd IF able by his earnings to ſatisfy his fondneſs 
for drink, he parted by degrees with his 
furniture, his linen, and his clothes. At 
length one day, when his wife was gone to 
| Sy market 
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market with ſome roots that ſhe had reared 
herſelf, he went and fold all his garden 
utenſils, in order to drink the money with 
Guzzle. It would be difficult to deſcribe 
Claribell's grief at her return. To be re- 
duced from a moderate competency to the 
moſt deſtitute poverty was not the height 
of her misfortune. She felt ſtill more 
ſtrongly for the fate of her huſband, and of 
a young infant, ſix months old, which ſhe 
had then at the breaſt, Who ſhould ſup- 
poſe that this child was to ſave the whole 
family from deſtruction? 

The evening of the ſame day, Jonathan 
came home ſwearing, threw himſelf into a 
chair, and leaning on his elbow over the 
table, ſurlily aſked his wife for ſomething to 
eat. Claribell handed him a large caſe- 
knife, and a baſket that was covered with 
her apron. Jonathan ſnatched the apron 
off; but what was his ſurprize to ſee his | 
own child faſt aſleep in the baſket. © Eat 
there,” ſaid Claribell to him; “ it is all 


that I have left to give you. You are the | 
| father 
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father of this child, and if you do not de- 
vour him, famine and miſery ſhortly will.“ 
Jonathan, thunderſtruck at theſe words, re- 
mained ſpeechleſs, with his eyes ſtupidly 
fixed upon his ſon. At length his ſorrow 
broke out in tears and exclamations. He 
riſes, and embracing his wife, aſks her par- 
don and promiſes to reform ; and he kept 
his word. | 

His father in law, who for ſome time 


had refuſed to ſee him, being informed of his 


good intentions, advanced him a ſum to 
enable him to put his garden in order 
again. Jonathan made good uſe of this 
ſupply, and very ſoon his garden flourifhed 
as happily as ever. He became once more, 


and continued even to his old age, active, 


induſtrious, a good huſband and a good 
father. He took pleaſure ſometimes (though 
he bluſhed at the ſame time) in telling this 
ſtory to his ſon, who from his example, 
conceived ſuch an averſion to drinking and 
idleneſs, that he was all his life as ſober as 
he was laborious. | 4 
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IT T LE Robert one day perceived a 
ſparrow's neſt under the eaves of the 
houſe, and running immediately for his ſiſ- 
ters to inform them of his diſcovery, they 
all contrived together how to get the little 
covey into their poſſeſſion. It was agreed 
to wait until the young ones ſhould be fledg- 
ed; that then Robert ſhould raiſe a ladder 
againſt the wall, and that his ſiſters ſhould 
hold it faſt below, while he climbed up for 
the neſt. When they thought the little 
birds ſufficiently feathered, they made ready 
to put their deſign in execution. It ſuc- 
ceeded perfectly, and they found three young 
ones in the neſt. The old birds ſent forth 
piteous cries on ſeeing their little ones, whom 
they had nouriſhed with ſo much care, taken 
from them; but Robert and his ſiſters were 
ſo overjoyed, that they did not pay the 

leaſt attention to their complaints. 
They were at firſt A puzzled what 
to 
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to do with their priſoners. Auguſta, the 
youngeſt, being of a mild and compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, was for having them put into a 
cage: ſhe promiſed to take the charge of 
them upon herſelf, and to feed them regu- 
larly every day: ſhe deſcribed in a lively 
manner to her brother and ſiſter, the plea- 
fure that they ſhould have in ſeeing and 
hearing thoſe young birds when grown big. 
T his was oppoſed by Robert : he maintained 
that it was better to pluck them juſt as they 
were, and that it would be much more funny 
to look at them jumping about in the room 


without feathers, than to ſee them diſmally 
ſhut up in a cage. Charlotte, the eldeſt, 


declared herſelf of the ſame opinion as Au- 
guſta, but Robert perſiſted in his own. 

At laſt the two little girls, ſeeing that their 
brother would not give up the point, and 
that beſides he had the neſt in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, agreed to whatever he defired. But 


he had not waited for their conſent to be-- 


gin his execution, The firſt was already 


plucked. There is one ſtript, ſays he, ſet- 
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ting it on the ground. In a moment all the 
little family were deprived of their tender 
feathers. The poor things cried, peep / 
peep ! and complained very piteouſly ; they 
ſhuddered with the cold, and ſhook their 
bare little wings. But Robert, inſtead of 
pitying their ſufferings, did not end his 
perſecutions there : he puſhed them with 
his toe to make them go on, and whenever 
they tumbled over, he burſt out a laugh- 
ing; and at laſt his ſiſters joined in the 
laugh with him. 

While they were indulging this cruel 
amuſement, they ſaw at a diftance their tu- 
tor coming towards them. Mum! Each 
pocketed a bird, and was linking off. 
« Well, cried their tutor to them, where 
are you going? Come hither !' This order 
obliged them to ſtop. They advanced flow- 
ly, with their eyes fixed on the ground, 

The Tutor, Why do you run away at my 
coming ? 

Rob. We were only playing. 

The Tutor, You know, I do not debar 


you 
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you of amuſement, and indeed I am never 
ſo happy as when I ſee you all merry. 

Rob. We were afraid that you were com- 
ing to ſcold us. 

The Tutor. Do I ever ſcold you for tak- 
ing an innocent diverſion ? I ſce you have 
done ſomething amiſs. Why have you each 
your hands in your pocket? I muſt know 
the reaſon. Shew me each your hand, and 

_ what you have in it. (They ſhew each their 
hand, with a bird plucked.) 

The Tutor (with an emotion of pity and in- 

dignation). And who could give you the idea 
of treating theſe poor little creatures thus ? 

Rob. Why, it is fo droll to fee ſparrows 
jump without feathers. 

The Tutor. You think it very droll to ſce 
innocent creatures ſuffer, and to hear: their: 
cries when in pain? 

Rob. No, Sir; I did not think it put 
them to pain. | 
The Tutor: Didn't you * Come hither : 
J will convince you it did. (He plucks @ 
few hairs out of Robert's head, ) 
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Rob. Oh! Oh! | 

The Tutor. Does that hurt you? 

Kob. Do you think it does not, to * 
one's hairs? 

The Tutor. Pſhaw ! there are only a do- 
zen. 

Rob. But that is too much. 

The Tutor. What would it be then, were 
one to pluck out all your hair ſo? Have 
you a notion of the pain that you would 
feel? And yet you have put theſe birds to the 
very ſame torture, though they never did 
you any harm. And you, young ladies, 
you that ſhould be more tender-hearted, 
did you ſuffer this ? 

The two little miſſes were ſtanding by 
ſilent, but hearing theſe laſt words, and feel- 
ing the keenneſs of the rebuke, they. ſat 
down with their eyes ſwimming 1n tears. 
The tutor remarking their ſorrow, was 
touched with it, and ſaid no more to them. 


Robert did not cry, and endeavoured to | 


juſtify himſelf thus: I could not think that 


I did them any harm. They ſung all the 
. While, 
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while, and they clapped their wings as if 
they were pleaſed. 


The Tutor. Do you call their cries we 


ing? But why ſhould they ſing ? 


- Rob. I ſuppoſe to call their father and mo- 
ther. 

The Tutor. No doubt. And when their 
cries ſhould have brought them, what did 
the young ones mean to tell them by clap- 
ping their wings ? 

Rob. I cannot ſay _— ; perhaps to aſk 
their help. 

The Tutor. Juſt ſo. Therefore, if thoſe 
birds could have expreſſed themſelves in 
our ſpeech, you would have heard them 
ary, © Ah! father and mother, fave us! 
We have unhappily fallen into the hands. 
of cruel children, who have plucked all our 
feathers. We are cold, and in pain. Come, 
warm us and cure us, or we ſhall die.“ 

The little girls could hold out no. longer ;. 
they ſabbed and hid their faces in their hand— 
kerchiefs. It was you, Robert, that led us 
to. this cruelty. We hated the thought of 

C& i 
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it ourſelves. Robert was then himſelf ſen- 
ſible of his fault. He had already been 
puniſhed by his tutor plucking his hair; 
he was now much more ſo by the reproaches 
of his own heart. The tutor thought there 
was no occaſion to add to this double pu- 
niſhment. It was not, indeed, from an in- 
ſtinct of cruelty, but purely from want of 
thought, that Robert had done this ill-na- 
tured action, and the pity which he felt from 
that moment for all creatures weaker than 
himſelf, opened his heart to the ſentiments 
of kindneſs and humanity that have ani- 
mated him all the reſt of his life. 
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A DRAMA in ONE ACT. 


CHARACTERS. ; 


The Prince or 
Mrs. DoreFEN. 
ELDER DorFFEN, an Eunſign, Her 
YounctR Dokrrrx, Page, ] Sons. 
CAPTAIN DERENHOFF, Her Brother. 
MasTER OF A RoyaL ACADEMY. 
ATTENDANT. 


* 


The ſtage repreſents an anti- chamber in the 
palace. Beyond appears a bed-chamber with 
folding doors open; within-fide a camp 
bed, at the foot of which, on a ſtand, is. 
a lamp lighted, and a watch. 1255 


SCENE I. 


The Prince (in a morning gown, lying upon 


a camp bed, and covered with à large. 


claak). 
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cloak.) The Page (aſleep in an arm-chair 
in the anti-chamber ). 


The Prince (awaking ). 


HIS is ſomething like reſt.— This is 

the happineſs of peace. — One can 
now indulge ſleep, without being arouſed 
by the noiſe of arms. ( Looks at his watch.) 
Two o'clock! It muſt be later! I have 
ſlept more than two hours. Page ! page! 

The Page (ſtarting from his ſleep, half 
awake, and falling back into the arm-chair ). 
Eh! who calls? I'm coming—preſently. 

The Prince. Is any body Wet ? What, no 
anſwer ? 

The Page (turning himſelf and yawning | 
Oh dear ! I was in ſuch a fine ſleep ! 

The Prince. J hear ſomebody ſpeak. Who 
is there? (He turns the lamp, and ſees the 
Page.) Is it poſſible? What! that child 
here? Should he watch by me, or I by 
him? What could my people mean ? 

The Page (riſing up half ſeep, and rub- 
bing 1 eyes). Sir! 


T 
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The Prince. Come, come, my little friend, 
awake! Tell me what o'clock it is by your 
watch; mine is ſtopped. 


The Page (ſupporting himſelf on the arms 

of the chair, and till balf aſleep). El? what, 
fir ? 
The Prince (ſmiling ). Youare faſt aſleep. 
What a- comical little face! He would af- 
ford an excellent picture as he is now. I 
bid you ſee what o'clock it is by your 
watch. | 

The Page (approaching ſlowly ). Watch, 
Sir? I beg your Highneſs's pardon ! I have 
none. 

The Prince. :You are dreaming ſtill, or 
have you really no watch? 

The Page. I never had one. 


ther ſend you hither without a thing ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and indeed the only thing for which, 
in your caſe, you have an abſolute occaſion. 

The Page. My father? Ah! if he were 


„ alive! 


The Prince. You have no father, then? 


The 


The Prince. Never? How could your fa- 
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The Page. He died, fir, before I was 


born. I never ſaw him. 
The Prince. Poor child ! But your guar- 
dian, your mother ſhould have taken care— 
The Page. My mother, fir? Ah! does 
not your highneſs know 1t? She lives very 
poorly indeed. What money ſhe had ſhe 
laid out upon me, but ſhe had not enough 
to buy me a watch. 
The Prince. Who is your guardian? 
The Page. My uncle, fir. 
The Prince (ſmiling). That is good. 
But there are ſo many uncles in the world! 
What 1s your uncle's name ? 
The Page. He is a captain in your high- 
neſs's guards, and on guard to-day. 
The Prince. You are right : I recollect 
him: it was he that brought you to me. 
My little man, take this taper ; hold it faſt. 
In that bed-room (pointing) there, on that 
ſide, you will find two watches hanging by 
the glaſs. Bring me the one that you find 
on the right-hand, and take care to fet the 
room on fire with the taper ! Make haſte } 
The Page (going). Yes, fir. | 
SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
The Prince. 


What a ſweet child ! what amiable ſim- 
plicity ! Ah! if there were a man like this 
child for ſincerity, and that man my 
friend !—it is a pity that he is ſo little: he 
will never anſwer ; I muſt ſend him back to 
his mother. 


SCENE III. 
The Prince, the Page. 


The Page (holding the light in one hand, 
and the watch in the other ). It is five o'clock, 
fir. 

The Prince. I was not miſtaken: it will 
ſoon be light. (Taking his watch.) But is 
this the one that I ſent you to bring? 
Was this on the right-hand ? 

The Page. Is not that it, fir? Indeed I 
thought it was. 

The Prince. Well, my little friend, ſup- 
poſing it was, if you had known your own 
intereſt properly, you ſhould have taken the 
other 3 
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other; for this, ſet round as it is with bril- 
liants, cannot be proper for a child to wear. 
Is it poſſible that covetouſneſs directed your 
choice? or are you like thoſe who loſe all, 
by trying to gain too much? Tell me! 
The Page. I do not know what your high- 
neſs ſays. 
The Prince. I muſt explain myſelf then 
more clearly. Can you tell the right from 
the left ? 
The Pape (looking at each hand by turns). 
The right and the left, fir ? 


The Prince (patting him on the ſhoulder). 


Well, my little friend, perhaps you diſtin- 


guiſh them as little as good from evil. 


Pity that you cannot preſerve that happy 
ignorance! Go, run and tell your uncle, the 
captain, to come to me. (The page goes 
gut.) . 


SCENE. NV. 
The Prince. 


How ingenuous ! how amiable a child !— 
| | | An 


cl 
ls 


\ 
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An additional reaſon ſor reſtoring him to his 
family. The court is the centre of cor- 
ruption. I will not ſuffer him to fall a vic- 
tim to it. Yes, I will fend him home. 


digent, as he ſays, and not able to maintain 

him? I muſtenquire about it. Derenhoff 
can give me every information that I de- 
fire, | 


S.CENSE VV. 
The Prince, the Page. 


| © The Page. My uncle, the captain, is com- 
ing to your highneſs. 
The Prince. Well, what is the matter? 


wiſh to have a little more fleep ? 
4 The Page. Why yes, ſir, a little. 
The Prince. If that is all, go and fix your- 
ſelf again in your arm-chair, I have been a 


is at your age. Go ſeat yourſelf, I tell you; 
| give you leave. (The page ſits in the arm- 
chair, 


But where muſt he go, if his mother be ſo in- 


You look quite heavy. Perhaps you would 


child myſelf, and know how agreeable reſt 
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bimſelf to ſleep.) 1 thought 


chair, and ſettles 


he would not need to be bid twWice. 


What 


Capt. D. ( ſbrugging 4 his 
confeſs, Gr, he 18 rather little. 
horſeback on m 


buſineſs? 
Capt. D. 1 mould be afrai 


would never Come back. 
be Prince. Or to watC 
Capt. D. ſmiling.) Yes, 
highneſs ſecps 
be Prince. What can 
this child? nothing; that is plain. 


zn bringing him hirher, 


a that he 


h here at night? 
provided your 
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fortune, You told me, I recolle&; that-his 
mother was not able to bring him up ; butis 
it true that ſhe is reduced abſolutely to indi- 
\ gence ? 
Capt. D. (laying his hand on his breaſt.) 
Yes, fir, it is the exact truth. 
The Prince. And by what misfortunes ? 
Capt. D. By this very laſt war, which has 
enriched: ſo many others. It is true, her 
eſtate was ſomething encumbered, but at 
preſent it is taken totally out of her hands. 
Every thing is pillaged, burnt, utterly de- 
ſtroyed. Beſides all this, law-ſuits : they fol- 
low war as the plague does famine. Happily 
for her, her children are ſettled for the pre- 
ſent. The youngeſt 1s page to your highneſs; 
the eldeſt, enſign in your highneſs's guards. 
As to the mother, ſhe lives as ſhe can. | 
The Prince. Wretchedly enough, no 
doubt. 
vat Capt. D. True, fir. (Coldly.) She has re- 
d tired to a cottage, where ſhe lives quite alone 
e 10 ¶ and forſaken, I never go to ſee her. I am 
his 10 N her 
une. 
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her brother, and could not bear the ſhocking 


Tight of her diſtreſs. 

The Prince. You are her brother ? 

Capt. D. Yes, fir, unhappily. 

The Prince (with contempt). Unhappily ! 
and you never go to ſee her? I underſtand 
you, fir. Her diſtreſs would make you 


bluſh ; or, if it affected you, to relieve her, 


you think, would coſt you ſomething; 
(Capt. Derenhoff appears confuſed.) W hat 
is your ſiſter's name ? 

Capt D. Dorffen, fir. 

The Prince (muſing). Dorffen ? Had not 
I a major of that name in my troops? 

Capt. D. Yes, fir. 

The Prince. Who was killed at the open- 
ing of the firſt campaign of the war ? 

Capt. D. True, fir. He was father to 
the enſign, and to this child; a man of 
honour, and perfectly brave. He mount- 
ed a breach with the chearfulneſs of one 


going to an entertainment, He had the 
heart of a lion. 


The 


The Prince. Of a man, captain; that is 
ſaying more. I remember him very well, 
and could wiſh— 

Capt. D. (drawing near). What would 
your highneſs wiſh ? 

The Prince. To ſpeak with his widow, 

Capt. D. Your highneſs can do that im- 
mediately. She is here. 


The Prince. Is ſhe here? ſend to her; let 
her come to me as ſoon as ſhe riſes. I 


deſire to ſee her, and to return her child to 
her. 


Capt. D. Sir— | 
The Prince. I forbid your mentioning it 
to her. Go. (Captain Derenhoff goes out.) 


SCENE YH; 
The Prince, the Page (aſleep). 

The Prince. What! reduced to ſo dif- 
treſsful a ſituation. by the war ? Dreadful 
ſcourge ! how many families has it plunged 
into miſery ! Still, however, it is better that 
they ſhould be unhappy by the war than 
by me. It is neceſſity, and not my choice, 

that 
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that has made me take up arms. (He 
riſes, and after walking about a little, flops 
before the page's chair.) Amiable child ! 
how he ſleeps at his eaſe!- It is inno- 
cence in the arms of ſleep. He thinks 
himſelf in the houſe of a friend, where he 
ought not to be under conſtraint. Per- 
fectly in nature | (walks about again.) His 
mother? But indeed I ſhould not concern 
myſelf much for her, if ſhe were like the 
captain. I will put her to the proof, in 
order to know her; and then—then it will 
be time enough to take my meaſures, 
(He leans over the back of the arm-chair, and 
looking fondly at the page, perceives a letter 
hanging out of his pocket.) But what is this ? 
a letter? (opens it, and reads at the bottom) 
« Your affectionate mother, Catharine Dor- 
ffen.” Ah! it is from his mother. Shall 
] read it? I with to know her character. 
She will not diſſemble with her own child. 
Let us ſee. (reads.) | 

« My dear ſon. The difficulty that you 
find in writing, has not, I fee, hindered 
your 
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your complying with my requeſt; and your 
letter is even longer than I could expect. 
This willingneſs in you convinces me that 
you love me. I am ſenſible of it, and thank 
you ſincerely for it. Vou tell me that you 
have been introduced to the prince; that 
he has been ſo good as to approve of you; 
that he is the beſt and mildeſt of maſters, 
and that you love him very much already.” 
(He looks at the page.) What, my friend, 
you have written ſo to your mother? 1 


only do my duty then, in making you a 


return, and in ſeeking to give you proofs of 
my friendſhip.—“ You have reaſon to love 
him, my dear child ; for without his gene- 
rous aſſiſtance, what would be your lot in 
this world? You have loſt your father ; 


and although your mother be ſtill living, 


you are not the leſs to be pitied. For- 
tune has put it out of her power to fulfil 
her duty to you; that is my greateſt grief, 
and the moſt cruel of my diſtreſſes. While 


ould never affect me; but when your 
| 00 image 


{ had only to think of myſelf, misfortunes 


4 my tears never 
ndernels, much ſenfabiltty 
and if ſhe be as excellent a 


the is a tender mother — And 


. 1 cannot, my dear, lead 


1 he has been obedient. If ever you-ſhould 8 


be in danger of failing in your duty, or 7 ; 
neglecting the advice that 1 gave you when || 1 
1 kiſſed you at parting» and bedewed ov 
with my tears, then, my dear ſon, remem- | 
ber this letter; OPen ©; think of your n 

ther, 


W 
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ther, your unfortunate mother, who is only 
ſupported in her ſolitude by the hopes that 
ſhe builds on you.” What has he not a 
brother 7— Think that ſhe would die 
with grief were you to behave amiſs, and 
that you yourſelf would ſtab the heart that 
loves you. above all things upon earth,” 

She ſees his danger. She is right, for he 
is much expoſed here. Ought ſhe to have 
fent kim hither ?“ It is not ſuſpicion or 

diſtruſt that make me ſpeak thus. Your - 
behaviour never gave me cauſe for them. 
No, my dear child ; but your brother has 
made my tears flow; you, I hope, will 
ſpare the feelings of your mother more than 
he has done.” —So then, the eldeft ?=the 
enſign? — ] muſt inform myſelf more of 
this.—< Lou have always behaved with 
duty and reſpect. I own it with tears of 
joy. G0 on, my dear child; become an 
honeſt man, and your mother, be ſhe ever 
ſo poor, ever ſo unhappy, will ſoon forget 
her misfortunes and diſtreſs.— Very well. 
I lke this woman; misfortune exalts her 
D 2 ſenti- 
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fentiments, inſtead of depreſſing them.— 
Tou tell me at the end of your letter, 
that all your companions have watches. 
I know that you ſhould have one too; 
however, you break off there, and do not 
- expreſs even a wiſh for one. This reſerve 
pleaſes me, and I am unhappy in not being 
able to reward it. You know, my dear, 
that I cannot, and therefore you will par- 
don me. Buſineſs of importance calls me 
to the capital; I am going thither, and 
this journey will take from me what little 
money I have left. It is a neceſſary ex- 
pence, and I cannot avoid it. But be ai- 
fured that in the end I ſhall do every thing 
in my power to ſatisfy your wiſh. And 
ſhould I even ſtint myſelf of neceſſaries, I 
will-never ſuffer my heart's beſt beloved to 
want an encouragement to virtue. I hope 
ſoon to ſee you again, and am” This 
woman 1s worthy of a better lot. I will 
keep this letter, and ſhew it to my wife. 
But no, it is this child's treaſure; why 
deprive him of it? (He puts the letter into 
| the 
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the page's pocket again.) With what tran- 
quillity he ſleeps ſtill! Heaven, they ſay, 
prepares the happineſs of its children while 
they ſleep. (He takes him by the hand.) Ho 
my little friend! (The page awakes, and looks 
at the prince for ſome time.) He is a charm« 
mg child, upon my life ! Come, my little 
friend, awake. It is broad day, and you 
cannot ſleep here any longer. Riſe. 

The Page (riſing ſlowly). Yes, Sir. 

The Prince. You are faſt aſleep ſtill. Here, 
go into my bed-room. (He goes in.) Pur 
out the light, and ſhut the doors. Now go 
to that place where you found the watch. 

Make haſte; not there, this way. Here, 
ſtraight on; quick; come back the other 
ſide. Well, are you awake now? 

The Page. Heigho! yes, fir. 
be Prince. Tell me, for I look upon you 
as a diligent child, and. even clever; can 
you write letters? 

The Page. Oh, yes; when I ſet about it. 

I have writ two long ones already. 

D 3 The 
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The Prince. Theſe two were to your mo- 
ther, I ſuppoſe. 

The Page (with a pleafed, familiar air). 
Yes, fir, to my mother. 

The Prince. Joy ſparkles in your eyes 
when ſpeak of her. (aſide.) What affec- 
tion they bear to each other even in pover- 
ty! But is your mother very good ? ; 

The Page (taking the Prince's band be- 
tween both bis). Ah ! if you knew her? 
The Prince. I wall know ww my little 
friend. 

The Page. She is ſo good-natured, and 
fo fond of me 

The Prince. I could wiſh her ſons to be 
like her, Your brother the enſign ? They 
ſay he does not go on well. But you 

he Page (ſhaking bis bead). Ah! my 
brother the enſign 

The Prince. Yes, they ſay that he cſi 
your mather much trouble. Is that true? 
The Page. Ah! ſir— But JI was forbid to 
_ my lips about it. If his colonel knew 

(with 
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(with an air of confidence.) Oh, that colo- 


nel is an ill- natured man. 


The Prince. He ſhall know nothing of it, 


1 promiſe you. Speak chen; what has been 


the matter ? what has your brother done ? 
The Page. A great many things. I don't 
know myſelf quite how it was. I only ſaw 
that my mother was mighty angry about it ; 
and to hide my brother's fault, ſhe gave 
away all that ſhe was worth in the world. 
{ He goes near to the Prince, and ſpeaks low) 


Only for that, the ſaid, he might have been 


broke. 

The Prince. Broke | For what? 
The Page. Ah! fir, I cannot tell that. 
The Prince. What, not to me ? 

The Page. They would not let myſelf 


know thar. | 
: The Prince (laughing). They were very 
right, I think. But as to you, fince you 
have not a watch, I ſuppoſe you afked your 
mother in your letter to buy you one. 
The Page. Only once, no mare. 
| D 4 The 
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The Prince. Oh! then ſhe was angry 
with you ? 
The Page. No, no, ſir; ſo far "ID that, 
ſhe wrote: to- me that ſhe would ſpare from 
the little money that ſhe had, and buy me 
one. I am ſorry that I ſpoke to her of it. 
She can hardly live as it is. That grieves 
me very much. Lr 
The Prince. So it ſhould. A good ſon 
ſhould not be an expence to his mother. It 
is his duty, on the contrary, to ſeek all 
means of relieving her. As to the watch, 
if that were all, one might content you. 
( He takes out his purſe.) Hold, my little 
friend; here are twelve guineas that I can 
ſpare. I will make you a preſent of them. 
Give me your hand. 
The Page (holding his hand, al the 
Prince counts out the money), Are 2 for 
me, ſir? e 
The Prince. Yes, certainly; but tell me, 
what do you think to do with this mongy ? 
The Page. Could not I buy a watch with 


it d 
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The Prince. Yes, and a very handſome 
one; but however, when we conſider the 
matter, you have no abſolute occaſion for a 
watch. There are enough here. (While he 
ſpeaks, the page looks earneſtly. at him.) If 
J were in your place, I know very well what 
I would do. I would lay that money out 
better. However, juſt as you pleaſe. I am 
going to dreſs. Stay here until I come: 
back. | 

The Page (calling bim). Sir |— 

Fhe Prince. Well, what do you want? 
| The Page. My mother is in town. She 
43 ſets off this morning, and I could wiſh to 
4 take my leave of her. (Coaxingly.) Will: 

your highneſs give me leave? 
The Prince: No, my boy, there is no occa-- 
fion for that. Your mother ſhall come to- 
you for this time. Youſhallſee her; have: 
alittle patience. (He goes out.) | 


| 
Y 
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SCENE VIII. 


The Page. 


She will come here ? I ſhall ſee ker here ? 
what can be the reaſon of that? no matter; 
i ſhe comes and ſees me, that is enough. 
One, two, three — (counts all the money.) 
Twelve guineas to buy a watch! How 
happy I am! I think I have it already in 
my hands; I hear it click, and wind it up 
myſelf. But when the prince ſaid that he 
knew very well what he would do if he was 
in my place, wkat did he mean by that? 
what would he do then? Ah ! he has watches. 
in all his rooms; ſo he does not know what 
it is to want one. But he told me, too, 
that a good ſon ſhould relieve his mother. 
No doubt he was thinking then of mine. 
Twelve guineas ! (looks at them.) It is a 
great deal of money indeed; a great deal of 
money. If my mother had them, they 
would be of great ſervice to her. (He preſſes 
the money to his breaſt with both his hands.) 
ak 
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Ah! a watch! a watch ! (lets his hands fall.) 


But then a mother too! and fo kind a mo- 


ther! Yeſterday, too, ſhe was fo dull, the 
looked ſo pale, and fo ill. I do believe 
that giving her this money would recover 


her at once. Shall I go without it myſelf 
for her ſake? (With reſolution) Yes, I will. 


But let her come ſoon, for I may change 


my mind. I have the watch at heart ftil! 


(Puts his finger on his mouth.) Not a word! 
Hiſt! ſomebody comes. 


SCENE IX. 


Mrs. Dorfen, Captain Deren bo, the Page. 


The Page ( . to meet his mother). Ah, 


„anne 


Mrs. Dorfen ( looks anxiouſly rein with - 
out nuvding the child). I do not Know, bro- 
ther, but I am unealy ; what can h- 


neſs want with me? 


Capt. D. There; look at that child. 


le is going to give him back to you. (She 
4oots at the child a ſurprize end cancemm, 
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who mean time hangs on ber, quite joyfub. 
But in fact, it was nonſenſe to bring him 
here, What can the Prince do with him? 
The other pages grow up, appear like men, 
and enter into the army. But he—(with 
à look of contempt) he is ſuch a diminutive 
creature,. he never will be good for any 
thing. The milk that you gave him was 
poiſdòned by your griefs. He is a plant that 
is ſpoiled at. the root. He will never have 
ſtrength or figure. 
Mrs. Dorfen (forrowfully ). Oh! brother 
Capt. D. In ſhort, when you ſee the 
Prince, be ſure not to ſay a word to him 
of this child. It would be to no purpoſe. 
Rather ſolicit him im favour of the enſign. 
He has ſome appearance at leaſt ; he is a 
eee e Of Arras? all 0 
Mrs. Dorffen. In favour of the enſign.? 
Capt. D. Yes, he has ſent for him. 
Mrs. Dorffen. You A me. Can he 
have learnt ? | 
Capt. D. (coldly).. It may 1 b nay, in- 
deed ii it is probable. c Ai upon his cane, 
| and 


— 
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and fbakimg bis head.) What do you think 
would be the conſequence if le knew that 
the puppy meant to decamp, and had taken 
up money ? and. that it is only on my ac- 
count, who ſettled the affair ( with vehe- 
mence) I tell you, and you will ſee it, I ſhall 
ſuffer for my own good- nature, and perhaps 
be put under arreſt myſelf. I wiſh I had 
never concerned myſelt about your children. 
However, I never ſhall again—(as be goes 
off grumbling, be turns back.) No, I never 
aa as long as I le. (Goes out.) 


SCENE X. 


be Mrs. Dorffen, the Page. 


N be Page ( ſeeing her concern). My uncle- 
is always in a bad humour. But let him 
talk on, mamma, never fear. 

Mrs. Dorffen. Be quiet, child; you don't 
know— * 

The Page. Oh 1 know more than he 
does. The prince is not what he ſays. He 
never does harm to any body. So far from 
"TH | that. 
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who mean time hangs on ber, quite joy ful.) 
But in fact, it was nonſenſe to bring him 
here. What can the Prince do with him? 
The other pages grow up, appear like men, 
and enter into the army. But he - with 
a look of contempt) he is ſuch a diminutive 
creature,. he never will be good for any 
thing. The milk that you gave him was 
poiſoned by your griefs. He is a plant that 
is ſpoiled at. the root. He will never have 

ſtrength or figure. 

Mrs. Dorfen (ſorrowfully ). Oh brother 

Capt. D. In ſhort, when you ſee the 
Prince, be ſure not to ſay a word to him 
of this child. It would be to no purpoſe. 
Rather ſolicit him im favour of the enſign. 
He has ſome appearance at leaſt ; he is. a 
man. W 5 
Mrs. Dorfen. In favour of the enſign.? 

Capt. D. Yes, he has ſent for him. 

Mrs. Dorfen. You menen me. Ca he 
have learnt? 

Capt. D. (coldly).. It may be . nay, in- 
deed. 1 it Is TO f Leaning upon his cane, 
and 
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and fhakmg his head.) What do you think 
would be the conſequence if he knew that 
the puppy meant to decamp, and: had-taken 
up money? and that it is only on my ac- 
count, who ſettled the affair ( with vebe- 
mence) I tell you, and you will ſee it, I ſhall 
ſuffer for my own good- nature, and perhaps 
be put under arreſt myſelf. I wiſh I had 
never concerned myſelf about your children. 
However, I never ſhall again (as be goes 
¶ grumbling, he turns back.) No, I never 
mall as long as I live. (Goes out.) 


SCENE X. 
Mrs. Dorfen, the Page. 


The Page ( ſeeing her concern). My uncle 
is always in a bad humour. But let him 
talk on, mamma, never fear. | 

Mrs. Dorffen. Be quiet, child; you. don't 
know eh. 

The Page. Oh! 1 know more than he 
does. The prince is not what he ſays. He 
never does harm to any body. Sofar from. 
that. 
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that, look, look here; (fhewws. the twelve 


guineas in bis hand) fee all that—and it was 
he that gave it to me. 


Mrs. Dorffen (aſtoniſhed). Is it poſit ? 
The Prince? 

The Page. He took it out of a hues tne 
purſe that was full of gold, à little before 
you came. Ah! if the prince choſe, mam- 
ma, if he choſe Oh!] he is rich, I promiſe 4 
Mrs. Dorfen. But hew was this? 1 do not 
underſtand it. He muſt have had ſomereaſon. 

The Page. Certainly. His watch was 
ſtopped. He had been hunting all day 
yeſterday, and forgot to wind it up; and 
this morning (He runs to the bed-room, and 
opens the door) There, mamma; there is the 
Place where he lay. So he called me, and 
bid me look at "my watch; 40 as I had 
* notie—" - 

Mrs. Dorffen. He gave you that Ane 1 

The Page. Tes, he gave it to me to buy 
one. (Shewing the money again. ) Twelve gur 3 

neas, mamma. 3 


a * 
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Mrs Dorfen. Look at me. Am I to be- 
eve you? 

Type Page. Indeed you may. But Iam 
not in a hurry for a watch. I ſhall have one 
ſome time or other. (Taking his mother's 

band.) Take this money, mamma. Put it 
into your purſe. 

Mrs. Dorffen (with emotion). What, my 

dear? How? — | 
The Pape. I am ſo ſorry to ſee you always 
crying. Ah! mamma, I wiſh I had a great 
deal of money, then you ſhould never cry 
any more. All, yes every farthing you: 
ſhould have and welcome. 

Mrs. Dorffen (leaning over him). What! 
you would, my dear! 

The Page. How pleaſed I'd be to Tee you 
happy and contented ! 

Mrs. Dorffen (kiſſing him). I am happy, 
my love. I would not give the ro” N 
chat I feel this moment for all your prince's 
IT gold. Ah! you do not know how the 
8 compaſiionate tenderneſs of a ſon npprefſes 
FJ the | heart of an unfortunate mother. 


The 
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The Page (taking his mother's hand again). 
But you will take this money, though ;.I 
beg you, my dear mamma, not to refuſe me. 

Mrs. Dorffen. Yes, my dear, I will take it. 
As others may . upon you, I ſhall take 
care to— 

The Page. To do what? to 18 me a 
watch? 

Mrs. Dorffen. Why, if you remain with 
the prince, you will want one. 

The Page. Oh! no, no. The prince has 
watches in every room.. He told me him- 
ſelf that I ſhould.not want one. 

Mrs. Dorffen. But what he has given you 
was to buy one. # 

The Page, That is what. he told me, 
however. ' 8 
Mrs. Dorffen. You are deceiving me, my 
dear; and even your fondneſs for your mo- 4 
ther ſhouid not make you tell a ſtory. A 

>. be Page. A ſtory. ? Then you do not 
believe me?. Now I with, that his highne(: 3 
were here, I wiſh he would come. (. n ; P 


about.) Ah! here he is himſelf. 
S CEN. El 
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$4 SCENE XI. 
The Prince, Mrs. Dorffen, the Page. 
The Page (running to meet the Prince). 
Is not it true, ſir, that you gave me twelve 
guineas at firſt, to buy a watch? 
The Prince ( ſmiling). Yes, my man. 
The. Page. And did not you tell me after- 
wards, that I ſhould not want one ? 
The. Prince. Ves, that is true too. 
The Page (turning immediately towards his 
mother). Well, mamma, now ? og 
Mrs. Doren (confuſed). Your highneſs 
will be ſo good as to excuſe the ſimplicity of 
a child who forgets the reſpect 
The Prince. Excuſe it, madam ? that ſim- 
plicity delights me, and I could wiſh to find 
it in every body; it is fo agreeable to nature. 
Well, my man, your mother would not be- 
heve you then ? 
. The Page (looking 4 Little vexed). No, fir. 
At firſt ſhe would not believe me, and after- 
cls wards ſhe would: not accept the money. 
= The Prince. What do you ſay? accept? 
3 W PAs haye you thought ſo little of my pre- 
= ſent, 
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ſent, as to give it away again | ?'I cannot ſup- 
poſe that. 
The Page hefitating). Sir 1 
The Prince. If I thought fo, I ſhould not ; 
be very ready to give you more. Come 
then, tell me the truth, 1s it fo ? 
The Page (pointing to his motber). Ah! 
fir, my mamma is fo poor! | 
The Prince ( ohucking him under the chin). 
Good little foul ! Have you given up then 
the only object of your wifhes, in order to 
relieve your mother ? it would be very hard, 
indeed, that you ſhould loſe your watch for 
doing ſo. (He takes out his own.) There! 
if I had but this ſingle watch, I would give 
it to you, to reward your affection. 3 
The Page Cone it joyfully). Ah! ſir. 1 
But does it go? 
The Prince. Never fear; it goes very well, = 
(The Page runs to his mother, to uy ber 
the watch.) 7 
The Prince. Come, my little friend, put ſ 
up your watch. And ſince you have made 1 
10 good uſe of the little chat I gave you, ll 
(gives 
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| (gives bim bis purſe,) here, take this. There 
are a hundred guineas inſtead of the firſt 
twelve. 
De Page (looking at him with aſtoniſhment). 
Sir! 

The Prince. Do you heſitate ? Here, ane 
them. | 

The Page. What, the purſe, fir, and all 

that 1s !—(going to return #) Indeed it is 
too much, 

The Prince. Yes, for une But 1 
give it to you, that you may diſpote of it. 
And who do you think wants it moſt ? 

ſe Page. Who wants it? (looks at the 
Prince and his mother by turns.) There, 
mamma, take it. 
A Mrs. Dorffen (coming forward towards 
be Prince). Your highneſs— 
3 The Prince. Pray no acknowledgements, 
a 1 adam. You will find that it is very little, 
ad I fear it may be of more arm to you 
t 4 2 an advantage. But ( pointing to the 
e 1 q ge) 1 need not tell you that this child is 
Yo weak and too little for my ſervice; At 
JN his. 
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his age, children are hardly able to do 
much for others. In ſhort, I hope you 
will have no objection to take him back [ 
again. You are ſilent. q 

Mrs. Dorffen. Your highneſs will ex- 
cuſe— 

The Prince, What ? 

Mrs. Dorffen. I own, fir, I am wrong to 
bluſh for a poverty which I did not bring 
upon myſelf, and I may without difgrace 
ingenuouſly confeſs it to my ſovereign. 
(Coming nearer and locking ftedfaſily at him.) 7 
Yes, fir; my eircumſtances are too nar- 3 
row to maintain and bring up my ſon. 1 4 
have long looked forward to the future with; 5 
an anxious eye; and now my fears are real. 4 
I ſhall be the victim of grief. Ah! if if A 
muſt carry back with me into the oog 
retreat of miſery this child that your higb- 
neſs returns to me, who is the only ee 
of all my concern; this child who is tool 
young as yet——(endeavouring to contain 2 
tears) to feel the loſs of a facher—ÞAb 
pardon a mother s weakneſs. 


3 
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Me Page (taking the prince's hand ſor- 
rowfully). Mamma 1s crying, fir. 
The Prince. Well! ſuppoſing that you 
were to live with your mother ? 
' The Page (with a look of entreaty). Your 
highneſs won't ſend me home ? 
The Prince. No? Do you think not? 
This confidence, my little friend, pleaſes 
re. Madam, he may ſtay. And yet it 


o 
=, 
= 

4 
: : 
* 
' 
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ould be a pity if his morals, his innocence 
. But, no. There is nothing to fear as 
) Wc 

-- 8 Mrs. Dorffen (looking at him attentively). 
1 | is innocence, did your highneſs ſay ? 


th De Prince. There is no fear, madam. 
21. ou would imagine perhaps that I wiſh to 
Ira back my word. But don't be un- 
cl | Weg 
ov-l 1 Mi. Dorffen ( fearfully). Yet might 1 
jc 1 Re the liberty, without breaking through 
too Ne reſpect that I owe your highneſs, to re- 
| mm eſt you to explain yourſelf? 
Ah RH The Prince. Madam, what I meant was 
. I have for ſome time paſt been ex- 
71 tremely 
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tremely diſſatisfied with my pages. Their 
company and example might perhaps— 
Yet after all it is but a perhaps, and one 
may try— 

Mrs. Dorffen (eagerly fevecing ber ſon's 
hand). No, fir. 

The Prince (afſefing diſpleaſure). No? 
As you pleaſe, madam. 

Mrs. Dorfen. My ſon's e is too 
dear to me. I ſhudder at the dangers to 
which I was going to expoſe him. 

The Prince. But conſider 

Mrs. Durßen. I confider nothing; I ſee 


my ſon in the midſt of the flames; and if 9 
I can but fave him, no matter, though he 


ſhould be naked. 3 
The Prince. But without fortune, with- 3 
out education, madam, what will become of 
him ? 4 3 
Mrs. Dorffen. Whatever it ſhall pleacif 

heaven. I ſubmit to the divine will. 1 4 
he cannot ſupport his birth, let him go h 
bour in the fields, let him die in povert) 4 { 
but retain his innocence, 3 
: i 
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The Prince (in his natural manner), This 
is thinking nobly. Yes, madam, I fee, 
you deſerve every thing that I can poſſibly 
do for you. (Coming nearer to ber and 
ſpeaking with earneſineſs.) In what can I 
be of aſſiſtance to you? Tell me how I can 
ſerve you. Only ſpeak, you ſee a friend 
before you. | Y 


The Prince. Tell me firſt of all what is 
your ſituation. How are you with regard: 
to your eſtate? 

Mrs. Dorfen. It will be abſolutely im- 
poſſible, ſir, for me to ſave it. 

The Prince. Your debts then are pretty 
conſiderable? You are at law now, I am 
told. Do not they give you any hopes? 

Mrs. Dorfen. None, fir. One cauſe, con- 
cerning a ſmall inheritance, ſhould have 


title is indiſputable. But intereſt and mo- 
Fey are againſt it. Neceſſity brought me 
Whither to town, in order to endeavour a 


| 43 ompromiſe, but I could. not ſucceed. 
419 þ The 


Mrs. Dorffen (with emotion). Ah! ſigns * 


been decided long ago in my favour. My 


* 
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The Prince. So much the better. You 
ſhall have juſtice now, without making any 
ſacrifice, I give you my word of honour ; 
and aecept moreover a penſion of a hundred 
a year. I hope that it will * Fee above 
every neceſlity. 

Mrs. Dorffen (throwing herſelf at his 
feet). Oh! fir, fo much goodneſs! how 
ſhall I— | | 

The Prince (raiſing her). What are you 
doing, madam? Riſe, I requeſt you. I 
only diſcharge what I owe to the memory 
of a man whoſe widow you are. I do for 
you no more than I would do for any one 
whoſe virtue I eſteemed. Tell me, would 
you ſtill heſitate to take back your 
child? 

Mrs. Derften. Sir, ak I fo forget 

The Prince. And you, my little friend, 
would you like to go back with your" mo- 
then... 

The Page (playing with his Were With 
my mother? Yes, fir. 


The Prince. And yet now I kw that 2 
 =7' 


* 
„ 
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you love me, would not you like as well to 
ſtay with me ? 
The Pape. Yes, very well, fir. 
The Prince. Now, if that be ſo, were I 
to give you back to your mother, it would 
be ſending you away from me, and you 
have "aſked me ſo earneſtly to keep you 
here.” Beſides, your mother has thrown 
you into my arms. I muſt therefore take 
another way to ſettle matters, Stop here, 
madam, I ſhall be with you in a mo- 
ment. | 
; S. C EN E XII. 
Mrs. Dorfen, the Page. 
= My. Dorffen (throwing herſelf into an 
\ * chait). O bleſſed * O unexpected 
Wappineſs! 
De Page. Well, mamina 3 well, are you 
aa: 
1 Mrs. Dorffen (drawing him to her affec- 
4 ; Wrately). O my ſon, my dear ſon! 
ne Page.” But you do not rejoice, You 


abt to be merrier, mamma. 
E Ars. 


= — % * 
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Mrs. Doren. Even my happineſs makes 
me bluſn. It reproaches me for the little 
truſt that I had in Providence, and for the 
forrow that I felt when you came into the 
world. It was but a moment after I had 
heard of the loſs of your father. I looked 
at you wich pity, and larnented that you 
ever ſaw the light. (She takes him in her 
arms and kiſſes bim.) Yet it was you that 
was to relieve your unfortunate mother 
your young hands were to dry up her tears! 
O heaven! what can I now deſire more? 
Nothing, nothing, but to be ſure of your A 


brother's lot, and then my happineſs would 
be complete. 42 
= 

The Page. My brother's ? e n 9 
BY 


ma, what of him? 3B 
Mrs. Dorſſen. If the prince knew what if 


—_ 
* 
1 


he has done — q 1 
The Prince. And if he did, there Would 4 
be nothing of it You ſaw how d and | 
how generous he is. I 
| Mrs. Dorfien. To us, my dear, who ij FE 
Not guilty of any erime, 43 


— 2 - - — ” 
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The Page. Beſides, he promiſed me that 


he would not tell, and that the colonel 
mould know nothing of it. 


Mrs. Dorffen (frightened). What! he 


promiſed you! 


- The Page. Yes, indeed: ſo you need not 
be afraid, 
Mrs. Dorffen. T am thunder-ftruck. You 


have told him then ? 


The Page. Nay, hardly any thing. Only 
all that 1 knew. And then he aſked me 
concerning my brother's behaviour, and ſo 
I could not tell a fib, You know you bid 
me never to do fo. 

Mrs. Dorſſen. But, my dear child 

The Page. Why, FRONT, are you un- 
caſy e 

Mrs. Dorffen. Uneaſy? O WORN? can 
you aſæ? Oh!] if the prince ſhould enquire 
farther,-—if he ſhould be informed Vou 


927 ruin your mother and your brother 
43 ou may FO us all into the deepeſt mi- 


FN. . 
E 2 The 
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' The Page (ready to cry) The deepeſt 


miſery ? 
Mrs. Derffen. Somebody corhes—(She 


kifſes and encourages him.) Say not a word. 
Dry up your tears. They will only, per- 
haps, make the matter worſe, Don't be 
uneaſy. 


SC ENR XII. 


Mrs. Dorfen, the Page, the Prince followed 
by Captain Derenboff, aud Enfign Dorffen. 
The Prince. Come in, gentlemen. (To 
the enſign.) You are enſign Dorffen, tlien? 
the ſon of that brave Major ? | 
Enfign Dorfſen (bowing very low). Yes, 
ef 
The Prince. That is a great recommen- 
dation with me. Your father was a man 
of honour and a brave officer. I have no 
doubt but his example rouſes your emula- 
tion, and that you ſtrive to make yourſelf A 2 
worthy of him. 1 
E Han Dorffen, Sir, I only * my duty. 
The | 1 
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The Prince. That is doing every thing. 
The braveſt man can do no more. There, 
fir, is your mother: her virtues, and the 
hopes that may be formed of this amiable 
child, have given me the moſt favourable 
idea of your family ; and therefore I wiſhed 
to ſee you all aſſembled here. | 

Enfign Dorffen (till bowing). Your 
highneſs does me particular honour ! 

The Prince: No more, certainly, than you 
deſerve. 

Enfigu Dorffen. Your highneſs judges fa- 
vourably of me. 

The Prince. Really, fir, I only want to be 
confirmed in the opinion that I am tempted 
to form of you at preſent, in order to make 
your fortune: and yet that air of freedom 
and confidence that becomes you fo 
Well 

Enſign Dorffen. A Ah! fir. 

The Prince. Denotes (permit me to ſay) 
a heart either very noble, or very corrupt. 
The fon of ſuch parents cannot be ſuſpect- 
ed. Certainly not. Therefore, ſir, what 

E 3 can 
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can we do to ferve you? A ſtep higher 
would not advance you much in rank. What. 
think you ? 

Enſign Dorffen Wann. bis hands). No, 
certainly, ſir— 

The Prince. Now, if we were to paſs over 
this ſtep? A company ! the rank of cap- 

tain! It is the main object with you young 
gentlemen.. But firſt---(turning ſhort round 
to Capt. Derenhoff)) Sir, what is your opi- 
nion of your nephew? 

Capt. Derenhoff ( ſomething confuſed) 
Mine, fir? My opinion 07 

The Prince. One would think it to be un- 

favourable. 

Capt. Derenhoff. No, fir, rather much 
the contrary ; I believe that he has courage, 
and will be a brave 

The Prince (Looking with ſati faction at 

enſign Dorfen). Ay? is that true? nn 

Capt. Derenheff, Beſides, he has a pro- i 
miſing figure. 1 

The Prince. He is a fine lad, I el ' 
But his behaviour, his morals? I am 3 

aſhamed, 
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aſflamed, indeed, to aſk you about ſuch 
trifles. In ſhort; what is his character? 
Capt. Derenboſf ( ſmiling). Oh! a little 
too airy, ſometimes petulant. After all, fir, 
you know, that does not miſbecome a ſol- 
dier.. | 
The Prince, I know? Really that is 
ſomething new to me. I want now, ma- 
dam, only your teſtimony, What will 
you fay of your ſon ?—( After a pauſe) No- 
thing? 
Mrs. Dorfen. What ſhould I of 
him? 
The Prince. What you think. The 
truth. | 
Mrs. Dorfen. But can I, fir * If I hat 
reafon to praiſe him, would you wiſh me to. 
do it in his preſence ?-- or ſhould I ſpeak to 
his prejudice before him who can determine 
his fortune? 
4 The Princa ( ſmiling). Excellent, ma- 
4 1 To che fondneſs of a mother you 
Join the addreſs of a woman. I cannot 
but admire you. (In a ſerious tone) Sir, 
= E * every 
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every one has his way. I have mine. 
When I mean to advance an officer, I be- 
gin with putting him under arreſt, What 
do you think of it? 

Enfign Dor ffen ( frightened). Sir--- 

The Prince. Yes, that is my manner. 
Give up your ſword to the captain. An 
air of more modeſty would have excuſed 
all. But this confidence, this undaunted 
tone--- What can be expected from a per- 
ſon who with your conſcience is maſter f 
fuch aſſurance? Who ſhould be ſenſible 
that he has deſerved my difpleaſure ? Who 
knows how unworthily he has treated the 
beſt of mothers? and who nevertheleſs-+- 4 
Sir, let him be confined for a month, l : 
will have no explanation upon what 1s. paſt, 
and that on your account, madam, and 
becauſe of the manner in which I, came by 3 q þ 
my information ; but particularly becauſe 1 
circumſtances make me preſume that his 8 9 1 
fault is of a weighty nature---(Hith a fool 
and determined voice) Captain, if hereaftcr 2 , 
any 1 ſhould happen, I deſire to be in. 2 
3 2 formed 


=. 
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formed of it immediately, you underſtand ? 
immediately. I mean to advance this 
young man; and neither you (70 the cap- 
Fain ), nor (in @ gentler tone) you, madam, 
ſhall make me alter my plan—Never give 
him any thing, never the ſmalleſt trifle by 
way. of preſent. His pay may ferye him ; 
and let him learn to contract his expences. 
(Making a fign with his hand) Go, ir, to 
your confinement. (The two officers ga out. 


SCENE XIV. 
The Prince, Mrs. Dorffen, the Page. 
The Prince, Well, madam, you ſeem de- 
zxefted. | {Jt 
* Ars. Dorffen (reſpeifully). Sir, I am A 
1 The Prince. But you are not one of thoſe 
weak mothers, who, to ſpare their children 
2 light mortification, chuſe not to correct 
them. N W ae. cd | 
ee enderneſs. Na, ſir, I only fear that he 
"= may have loſt for ever his prince s fayour.,, 
=: E. 5 Fhe 
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The Prince. Do not be uneaſy, madam. 
My deſign is barely to make him worthy 
of the favours that I mean to beſtow on 
him. His youth claims ſome indulgence, 
therefore I excuſe his levities and indiſcre- 
tion; but I ſhall not always do ſo, What 
in one perſon brings back the love of virtue 
along with repentance, will in another 
ſtrengthen his inclination to vice. Upon lf 
the whole, make yourſelf eaſy. The young 

gentleman will come to himſelf, and I ſhall 
proportion my favour to his improvement. 
. Aurning to the page.) As to this child, do 
you know what my intentions are? 

Mrs. Dorffen. Whatever they are, fir, 
they will only aim to ſecure his happineſs. 
O, fir I have never let paſs a day.without 2 
paying to your virtues the tribute of my ho- 
mage, but I now ſee how far it fell below 
oo be Prince. What would: you Fay ma- . 
dam? You do not know me. My object 
is to give the ſtate a worthy member, and xz 
myſelf a faithful ſervant, and to raiſe up for | 4 Fi 

my 


— 


my ſon a fiend * may one day be ready 
to ſacrifice his life for him as his father has 
done ſor me. 


en GE ME XY... | 
The Prince Mrs. Dorfen, the Page, Attend- 


ant, 
Attendant. Pleaſe your highneſs, the 
Maſter of the Royal Academy. | 
The Prince. Let him come in. I hope, 


madam, that you need only to be inform- 
ed of my intentions to approve them. 


SCENE XVI. 


The Prince, Mrs. Dorfſen, the Pape, the N 
b ter. of the Academy. 


27 be Maſter (bowing ). I am come accord- 
ing to your highneſs's orders. | 

The. Prince. Your ſervant, fir, IL am glad 
bo ſee you... What do children of the firſt 
ondition pay at the Royal Academy? 
y | The Maler. Of the firſt des fr? 
Wot is 25 parents agree. 
n Ee * 
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for their employment. But I do not know Ml 
them. It is on you alone, fir, that I wiſh 
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The -Prince. However, mention the 
terms. 

The Maſter. Sixty pounds, ſir, 5 

The Prince. Very well. This child I mean 
to ſend to you. And as I ſhall be inſtead 
of a father to him, I propoſe to do as much 
for him as the beſt gentlemen do for their 
children. But tell me, who has the care of 
attending to theſe young perſons ? for that 
is the eſſential point. 1 

The Maſter. The different maſters, ſir. 

Tbe Prince. Who are, I ſuppoſe, qualified A 


to depend. ,You have gained my confi- 
dence. Would you be ſo good as to take il 
this child particularly under your own 3 4 
care? 9 
The Maſter. Sir, it is ty: FT 1 
The Prince. I do not mean to make it 
duty to you. Will it be agreeable 2. . 2 
The Maſter. Sir, my duty is ry bree # 
able to me. = 
7 be Prince. very well, Fou may de 
pen 
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pend then on my. gratitude. (To the Page, 
as be takes bim by the hand.) Come hither, 
my man; do you ſee this gentleman ? he 
is mild and good- natured; would you like 
to go and live with him? 
Me Page (after looking a moment at the 
= maſter). Yes, fir. 
The Prince. But obſerve, you are to look 
upon this gentleman as your maſter, as your 
benefactor. You are to ſhew him the great- 
eft obedience, and the moſt dutiful reſpect ; 
and if ever he has reaſon to complain of 
. 8 
The Page. Oh! fir, he never ſhall. 
4 The Prince. You have ſeen that T can be 
e zs ſevere as I am gentle. So that at the 
un 1 ſmalleſt complaint — 
=O The Page (bowing refpeatfully 10 — 
ver). I hope, fir, you ſhall never have rea- 
4 # fon to complain of me. 
"I The Prince. How do you like this child? 
| The Maſter. It is enough, fir, that I re- 
<eive him from your hands ; that will-make 
de. kim always dear to me as my own ſon. 
oi * | | The 
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The Prince. Well then, he may go with 
you, You have no objection, madam ? | 
Mrs. Dorfen. Heavens, fir! objection? 
The Prince. Go then, my dear; and ne-- 
ver quit the paths-of virtue and honour. I 
have only to add, that you may make your- 
ſelf eaſy; you ſhall never want. But why 
ſo dull? 

The Page (taking the prince s band). Twin 

your highneſs all happineſs. 
The Prince (tenderly). And 1 you the 
_ fame, my, good. little friend. God bleſs 
you, my dear. How grateful his heart is 
already! Now, , fir, you may take him: 
and you, madam, accompany this gentle- 
man, and ſee where your ſon is to be. 

Mrs. Dorffen (throwing herſelf at his feet). 
Can I. leave your highneſs wit hum- 
The Prince. What are hoo dong, made; | 
I do not like this. 

Mrs. Dorfſen. Permit me Fn * 
Tube Prince ( mike ber). By no means. 
Dee Riſe, 
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Riſe, madam. I cannot ſuffer that in any | 
body. | 

Mrs. Dorffen. Well, I obey your high- 
neſs, and take my leave—( Lifting up ber 
bands.) I will bend then before my Ma- 
ker, and pray. him to protect for ever fo 
generous a Prince. 

The Prince (with conde eſcenfion, accompany= | 
ing ber a few ſteps), Fare wel, madam, 1. 
wiſh you happy. 
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R. Churchill was returning home one 
day on horſeback, after taking a ride 
about his own eſtate. As he paſſed by the 
wall of a burying-ground belonging to a 
mall village, he heard the groans of a per- 
don on the other fide. This worthy gentle- 
9 | — had a heart too full of compaſſion to 

1 heſitate 
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The Prince. Well then, he may go with 
you, You have no objection, madam? 
Mrs. Dorffen. Heavens, fir! objection? 


The Prince. Go then, my dear; and ne-- 


ver quit the paths of virtue and honour. I 
have only to add, that you may make your- 


ſelf eaſy; you ſhall never want. But why 


ſo dull? 


The Page (taking the prince's band). Iwfh 


your highneſs all happineſs. 
The Prince (tenderly). And I you the 
fame, my, good little friend. God bleſs 


you, my dear. How grateful his heart is 
already! Now, fir, you may take him: 


and you, madam, accompany this gentle- 

man, and fee where. your ſon is to be. 

Mrs. Dorffen (throwing herſelf at his feet). 
Can I. leave your highneſs without hum- 


I do not like this. 
Mrs. Dorfen. Permit me 1 | 
The Prince ( * ber). By no means. 


T bo Privice, What are youdoing madary 4 | 
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Riſe, madam, I cannot ſuffer that in any 


body. 

Mrs. Dorffen. Well, I obey your high- 
neſs, and take my leave—( Lifting up her 
hands.) I will bend then before my Ma- 
ker, and pray. him to protect for ever fo 
generous a Prince. 

The Prince (with condeſcenſion, accompany= | 
ing ber a few fleps), Farewel, madam, I 
wiſh you happy. 
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R. Churchill was returning home one 
day on horſeback, after taking a ride 


about his own eſtate. As he paſſed by the 
wall of a burying-ground belonging to a 
imall village, he heard the groans of a per- 
fon on the other ſide. This worthy gentle- 
man had a heart too full of compaſſion to 
heſitate 
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heſitate in flying to the relief of the unfar- 
tunate perſon whom he heard groan. He 
alighted, and giving his horſe to the ſervant 
who followed him, ſprung over the enclo- 
ſure of the burying- ground. He ſtood on 
tiptoe, and looking all round, at length per- 
ceived in a corner, at the fartheft end, a 
grave covered with earth that was ſtill quite 
freſh. Upon this grave lay, at his full 
length, a child about five years old, who 
was weeping. Mr. Churchill approached 


him with looks of kindneſs, and ſaid to Z 
him, What doſt thou do there, my little 1 


friend ? 
Child, I am calling my mother. They | 


laid her here yeſterday, and ſhe does not 


Set up. i 
Mr. C. That is becauſe ſhe is dead, * 
poor child. 

Child. Yes, they fey thivihe k dead, but | 
1 cannot believe it. She was ſo well the | 


other day, when ſhe left me with old Su- 1 4 


fan our neighbour; ſhe-:told me ſhe was to 


% „ Xs 


e "Wat does not come. My 
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father is gone away too, and my little bro- 
ther, and now the other little boys of the 
town won't have me. 

Mr. Ch. Won't have you? why ſo? 

Child. I do not know; but when I want 
to go along with them, they drive me away, 
and leave me by myſelf, And they ſay 
naughty things too, about my father and 
mother. That is what vexes me moſt of 
all. O mammy, get up, get up! 
Mr. Churchill's eyes filled with tears. 
You ſay that your father is gone away, and 
your brother too; where are they gone? 

Child. I do not know where my father 
is; and my little brother went away yeſter- 
day to another town. There came a gen- 
deman all in black, juſt like our parſon, 
and took him away. 
Mr. Ch. And where do you live now? 
Child. Wich our neighbour Suſan, I am 
to be there until my mother comes back, as 
ſhe promiſed me. I love my other mammy 
Suſan very well; but (pointing to the grave) 
I nN mammy chat is here à great deal 


— Uwe better. 
* L 2 
Ws” "= 
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better. O mother, mother! why do yu 
lie ſo long? when will you get up? 

Mr. Ch. My poor child; you call her in 
vain, for you will never awake her. 

Child. Well then, I will lie down here, 
and ſleep by lier. Ah! I ſaw her when 
they put her into a great cheſt to carry her 
away. Oh! how white ſhe was! and how 
cold! 1 will lie down here and lleep by. 
her. 

Mr. Churchill could no longer refrain 
from tears. He ſtooped down, took the 
child up in his arms, and kiſſing him ten- 
derly, ſaid; What is your name, 15 poor 
kttle fellow? Y 

Child: They call me Jackey when Lam 
good, and when I am a bad boy they call il 
me you Jack. | 3 

Mr. Churchill, though- in- tears, ſmiled ; 3 | 
at this anſwer. Will you take me to Suſan? al 
Oh yes, yes, ſir, anſwered the child; and 
running before Mr. Churchill as faſt as his 8 
"Title legs could go, conducted him to Suſan's 
dor. Suſan was not a little furprized on 4 
ſeeing. 
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ſzeing a gentleman enter her cottage with 
little Jack, who pointing to her, and run- 
ning to hide his face in her lap, ſaid, That 
is ſhe; that is. my other mammy.. She 
knew not what to think of ſo extraordinary 
a viſit. Mr. Churchill, however, did not 
leave her long in ſuſpence. He expreſſed 
to her the ſituation in which he had found 


J the child, and the compaſſion that he felt 


bor him; and at the ſame time requeſted 
her to favour him with every information 
concerning the parents of little Jack. Su- 
1 ſan bade him be ſeated, and placing herſelf 


4 cloſe by him, began thus :—The father of 
his child is a ſhoemaker, whoſe houſe joins. 
mine. He is an honeſt, ſober, laborious 
van, under thirty, and a comely perſon. 
A His wife was a handſome woman, but did. 
ot get her health well. Withal, ſhe was 
Y ery careful, and a good houſewife. They 
1 5 7 ere married about ſeven years ago, lived. 
Waltly well together, and would have made 
he happieſt couple -in the world, if they 
been a little better in their affairs. 
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John had nothing but his trade, and Mar- 
garet being left an orphan, brought her huſ- 
band only a little money that ſhe had ſaved 
in the ſervice of a worthy clergyman, the 
curate of the next pariſh. This little ſum 
was laid out in buying a bed, and a few 
other articles of houſhold furniture, with a 
ſmall ſtock of leather for his work. In ſpite Þ 
of their poverty, they contrived to maintain 
themſelves during the - firſt years of their 
marriage, by dint of labour and good ma- 
nagement. But children came on, and 
then began their difficulties, Yet ſtill 7 
they might have made it out by doubling | 
their induſtry, if misfortunes had not bap- 23 
pened to them. Poor Margaret, who had * 
worked in the fields every day during the 
hay- time, to bring home ſome money at 
night to her huſband, fell ſick of aas. 
and continued ſo all the harveſt and al 
winter. Phyſic is very expenſive, and chen 
beſides, the work did not go on ſo wel, 
becauſe John's cuſtomers left him one by * 
one, as they were afraid of being ul ſervedſß 
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in a houſe where there was a ſick wife. At 

X laſt Margaret grew better, but her huſband's 

X buſineſs declined. He was obliged to 
borrow money to pay the apothecary ; and 
having loſt all his cuſtomers, he was now 
quite out of work. Ar the ſame time Mar- 
garet could earn nothing; her ſtrength was 
po much reduced that nobody would give 
her employment. Beſides, the rent of their 
4 houſe, and the intereſt of the money that 
IT they had borrowed, came heavily upon them. 
They were obliged more than once to ſuffer 
hunger, and thought themſelves very happy 
hen they had a morſel of bread to give 
eo their children. At theſe words little Jack 
= withdrew into a corner, and began to ſob. 
ich all this it happened that their hard- 
Pearted landlord, ſeeing them not able to 
ay the rent of the two winter quarters, 
reatened John to put him in gaol. They 
egged hard of him to have patience until 


1 _=R 


ee hay-making came on, becauſe then they 


Would earn ſomething by working in the 
: l eds; but neither their entreaties nor their 
"= | tears 
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tears could ſoften him, though he is the 
richeſt man in the place. It was with much 
ado that he allowed them a-month's delay; 
but he ſwore that if at the end of that time 
he was not paid the whole, he would ſell their 
furniture, and put John in priſon. Their 


houſe was now a picture of melancholy and 


patient diſtreſs, capable of ſoftening a heart 


of ſtone. You may believe me, Sir; I 
have often been grieved to the ſoul on hear- 


ing the complaints of theſe good neighbours, 


and not being able to relieve them, I went 


once myſelf to their landlord, and prayed 
him to have compaſſion on their extremity. I 
J offered to pawn'to him all that I poſſeſſed 


in the world. But it was to nd purpoſe. 


You are no better than they are, anſwered 
he; this it is to have ſuch traſh of tenants 
as you are all together. Ah! fir, (ber. 
the tears trickled down Sufan's checks) I bor 
this reproach patiently, that I might not i 
provoke m ſtill more; but oh] how I ſut- if 
fered in being no more than a poor widow, 


and in not being able to afford the leaſt com- 
| fort 


+ children with pleaſure, for 1 loved them 


very 
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Fart. to thoſe; worthy people! How much 


good the rich might do if they had the 
fame inclination as the poor ! But to return 
to our unfortunate neighbours ; I adviſed 


Margaret to make known her .diſtreſſes to 
the clergyman with whom ſne had lived ſome 


years as an honeſt and worthy ſervant, and 


to beg of him to advance her ſome money. 
She anſwered me, that ſhe would ſpeak 
about it to her huſband, but that-ſhe could 
hardly think of doing ſo, becauſe the cu- 
rate might imagine that they were reduced 
to want through their on bad management. 
Three days ago ſhe brought me her two 
children as. ne uſed to do, and begged me 
to take care of them till the evening. She 
intended to go to a neighbouring village, 
and try if ſhe could have ſome hemp from 
the weaver to ſpin, in order to clear her 


| debt. She could never bring herſelf to go be- 


fore the clergyman her old maſter; but her 
huſband was to go in her ſtead, and he had 
ſet off the ſame day. I took charge of the 
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very well, having been at the birth of them. 
Margaret, as ſhe was going, claſped them 
to her breaſt and kiſſed them, as if it were 
the laſt time that ever ſhe ſhould ſee them. 
Her eyes were ſwimming in tears, and ſhe 
ſaid to the eldeſt, Jackey, I am to be back 


very ſoon, and then I'll come and fetch 


you. She took me by the hand, thanked 
me for being ſo good as to look after her 
children, kiſſed them once more, and de- 

arted. A little time after, I heard an odd 
ſort of noiſe in her houſe, that went thump, 
as it were; but imagining that ſhe was gone 
out, I ſuppoſed it might be only the inner 
door clapping to, and fo did not think any 
more about it. Well, the evening came 
on, it grew dark night, and 1 ſaw nothing 
of my neighbour. I thought I would go to 


her houſe, and fee if ſhe was gone in to lay 4 


her hemp down before ſhe came to fetch 


the children. I found the door open, and © fi 


went in. But o heavens ! how was 1 ſtruck 
on beholding Margaret ſtretched at her 
N ſtone dead, at the foot of the ſtairs ! 
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As for me, I ſtood motionleſs, and as cold 
as a ſtone. I did not know what to do. 
At length, after trying in vain to recover 
her, I ran to the ſurgeon, who came, and 
feeling her pulſe, ſhook his head, and ſent 
directly for the coroner. They held an in- 
queſt, the ſurgeon being preſent, to examine 
how ſhe came by herdeath; and they brought 
it in that ſhe muſt have died ſuddenly, or 
chat having fallen into a fit, and not being 
4 able to call for help, ſhe expired in that 
| ; condition, I can eafily imagine how it 
happened. She had returned into her own 
Wouſe to go up to the loft for the bag that 
as to hold her hemp, and as her eyes were 
in dimmed with tears, ſhe had miſſed her 
4 4 tep 1n coming down, and fallen from the top 
e the ſtairs, with her head foremoſt, on the 
A ound. The bag that was beſide her ſhewed it 
Wainly. Yer for all that, the coroner thought 
4 Wlicrwiſe.” So the body was ordered to be 
ed the next morning before day-light in 
corner of the church-yard, and an enqui- 
tobe made after John, to know what was 
8 become 
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become of him. I propoſed to the pariſh 
officers to keep the two children myſelf: for 
though I find it hard enough to live, yet, 
thought I, the bounteous God knows that I 
am a helpleſs widow, and if theſe two chil- 
dren come to my charge, will ſurely aſſiſt 
me to feed them. The younger brother to 
this did not ſtay long with me. Yeſterday, 
of all days, and even not long after Marga- #3 
ret had been buried, did the worthy curate i 
her old maſter come by chance to ſee her. 
He knocked for ſome time at her doorg and 
as nobody opened, he came to my window 
and aſked me what was become of John I 
Johnſon the ſhoemaker that lived in the 
next houſe. I told him that if he _ 
give himſelf the trouble to ſtep in a moment, 2 4% 
I had many things to tell him. He came 
in, and fat down there, juſt were you a f 4. 
I told him all that had happened, which 4 
made him ſhed: tears. Afterwards I tod, 

him that John had ſome thoughts of appr F 

ing to him in his diſtreſs. He ſeemed ul 
prized, and aſſured me poſitively that * 1 
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Had not ſeen John. The two children came 
up to him, and he fondled them a good deal. 
Little Jack aſked him if he could not awake 
his mother, who had been a long time aſleep. 
The'tears came into the good curate's eyes 
hen he heard the-child talk fo ; and he ſaid 
to me, Good woman, I will ſend to-morrow 
for theſe two little boys, and I will keep them 
at home with me. If their father returns, and 
mould be able to bring them up, I ſhall 
reſtore them to him whenever he requires it. 


In the mean time I will take charge of their 
3 education. All this was not very agreeable 
; 4 o me; for 1 love theſe little innocents as if 
vere their mother, and it would have given 
oo ne ſome pain to ſee them ſnatched from me 
Wo d ſoen. Doctor, ſaid I to him, I cannot 


1 onſent to part with theſe children. I am 
43 ed to them, and they are uſed to me.— 
4 ell then, my good woman, you muſt give 
e one'of them, and I will leave you the 
= her, ſince he i is likely to be ſo happy with 
1 u; and from time to time 1 ſhall ſend you 
thing towards his maintenance, I could 
F 2 not 
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not refuſe the good parſon this. He aſked 
little Jack if he ſhould not like to go with 
him. What, there where my mother is? 
ſaid Jack; oh yes, with all my heart.—No, 
my little man, I do not mean there ! but to 
my handſome houſe, and my handſome 
garden.— No, no, let me ſtay here with Su- 
ſan. I'll go every day to where my mother 
is. I would rather go there than to your 2 
handſome garden. The good gentleman A # 
did not chuſe to trouble the child more, who ' 
had gone to hide himfelf behind the cur- q 
tains of my bed. He told me that he 
would ſend his man for the youngeſt, wh 
would give me more trouble than the other 
and, at his going, left me ſome money fo 1 
this child. This, fir, is all that I have i 
inform you of the parents of little Jac: 3 
What doubles my uneaſineſs at 8 4 


gang of Ae oi ths his wife 
ed herſelf for grief. Theſe ſtories have 1 4 
ſuch ground in the village, that there 15" 
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one, even to the children, but talks of them; 
and whenever my poor Jack would go 
amongſt the other boys, they drive him 
away, and are ready to beat him. The 
poor child is quite dull, and never ſtirs out 
now, unleſs to go to his mother's grave. 

Mr. Churchill had liſtened in ſilence to 
Suſan's account, and was deeply affected by 
it. Little Jack was come again cloſe up to 
her. He looked at her with fondneſs, and 
called her ſeveral times his mother. At 
length Mr. Churchill faid to Suſan, My 
worthy woman, you have conducted your- 
ſelf very generouſly towards this unfortu- 
nate family : God. will not fail' to reward 
you for it. 

Suſan. I have done no more than my du- 
ty. We are ſent into this world to aſſiſt and 
relieve each other. I always thought that 
I could do nothing more pleaſing in the ſight 
df God for all the bleſſings that I have re- 
eived from him, than to comfort my poor 
heighbours to the utmoſt of my power. 
if I could have done more than I did! 
F 3 But. 
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But I am poſſeſſed of nothing in the world 
except my cottage, a little garden where FE 
have a few greens, and what I can earn by 
the work of my hands. Nevertheleſs, for 
theſe eight years that I have been a widow, 
God has always given me an honeſt ſupport, 
and I hope will do ſo while I live. 

Mr. Ch. But if you keep this child, the 
expence of maintaining him may be very 
inconvenient to you, before he be capable of 
earning his bread. . | 

Suſan, I ſhall always take care not to let 
him want. We will ſhare even to my laſt 
morſel of bread. 

Mr. Ch. And how are you to form 
him with clothes? 

Sitſan. I leave the care of that to him who 

clothes the fields with graſs and the trees 
with leaves. He has given me fingers to 
few and ſpin ; they ſhall work to clothe our 
poor little orphan. Whoſoever can pray 
and work, will never want, 
Mr. Ch. Then you are reſolved to Nee 
little Jack with yourſelf. 
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Suſan; Always, ſir; I could not live un- 
der the thought of ſending away this deſti- 
tute infant from me, or of letting him come 
upon the pariſh. 
Mr. Ch. You are, I ſuppoſe, related to 
his family? 
Suſan: No otherwife than as neighbours 
and fellow-chriſtians. 
Mr. Cb. Then, as I am alſo related to- 
both of you, by religion and humanity, I. 
will not ſuffer you alone to have all the ho- 
nour of doing good to this orphan, ſince 
God has provided me with the means ſor it 
more amply than you, Commit the educa- 
on of little Jack to my care; and ſince you 
are ſo ſtrongly attached to each other, and. 
IT thatyour benevolence merits my eſteem as. 
moch as the child's affection for his mother, 
I will take you both home with me, and 
provide for you. Sell your garden. and your 
cottage, | and come live at my houſe; there. 
"XX you ſhall have a comfortable ſupport and a 
Y home for the reſt of your life. | 7 
8 Suſan (looking at him afettionately 9. Do! 
| F + | not 
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not be angry at me, fir. May God reward 
you for all your goodneſs ! but I cannot ac- 
cept your offers. 

Mr. Ch. And why? 

Suſan. In the firſt place, J am fond of the 
bot where I was born, and have lived ſo 
long; then again, I could not ſuit myſelf to 
the buſtle of a great houſe, nor to the fight: 
of ſo many folks in a family ; neither am I 
uſed to eaſe or nice living. I ſhould fall ſick 
if I had nothing to do, or if I eat finer faod: 
than ordinary, Let me bide therefore in my 
cottage with my little Jack: it will do him 
no arm to live a little hard. Nevertheleſs, 
if you chuſe to ſend him now and then a 
ſmall matter, to pay for his ſchooling, and to 
furniſh him with tools for whatever trade he 
may take up, the gracious God will not fail 
to pay you an hundred fold; at leaſt this boy 
and I will pray daily for you that he may. 
I have no child; he ſhall be inſtead of one to 
me; and what little I poſſeſs ſhall belong to 
him, whenever it pleaſes the Lord to call 3 
me to himſelf. 4 


Mr, 
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Mr. Ch. Well then, be it ſo. I do not 
wiſh that what I mean well ſhould make 
you unhappy.. I will leave little Jack with: 
you, ſince you are ſo well together. Talk 
to him often of me, and tell him that TI am; 
in the place of a father to him, while you, 
on the other hand, will take upon you the 
cares and the name of the mother for whom. 
he grieves ſo much.. I ſhall ſend you every 
month what may be ſufficient for your ſub- 
ſiſtence. I will come frequently. to ſee you; 
and my viſit ſhall' be as much on your ac- 
count as his. 

Suſan lifted up her eyes to heaven, and 
implored its favours on Mr. Churchill. 
She then ſaid” to the child, Come hither, , 
Jackey, and aſk this gentleman's bleſſing; 
he will be your father now. The little boy; 
did ſo; but ſaid preſently. to Suſan, How: 
can he be my. daddy ?. he wears no apron. 
Mr. Churchill ſmiled at this innocent queſ- 
A tion of little Jack, and throwing: his. purſe- 
on the table, Farewel, ſaid he, generous. 
th [Suſan !. farewel, my little friend! it ſhall not 
| E's be: 
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be long before you ſee me again. He then 
left them, and mounting his horſe, took the 
road that led to the pariſh where the curate 


lived who had taken home the younger or- 


phan. He found the curate reading a let- 
ter, on which he now and then ſhed tears. 
After the firſt civilities, Mr. Churchill ex- 
plained the ſubject of his viſit to the wor- 
thy divine, and aſked him if he knew what 
was becoine of the father of thoſe two un- 
fortunate children. Sir, anſwered the cu- 
rate, it is not a quarter of an hour fince 1 
received this letter, written by him to his 
wife. It was encloſed in one to me, - and 


contains a ſmall draft for the uſe of his wife: 


he requeſts - me to deliver it to her, and to 


conſole her for his abſence. As ſhe is dead, 


] have opened the letter: here it is; be fo 
kind as to read it. 


Dear wife, 


* 


Mr. Churchill ea- 
gerly took the letter, and read as follows: 
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you: But let me inform you of what has 
= happened to me. Being on my way to the 
33 clergyman's houſe, I began to think in this 
manner: Of what uſe will it be to me to go 
begging thus? Iſhall only get rid of one debt 
by contracting another, and ſhall gain nothing 
but the uneaſineſs of thinking how to pay it. 
I that am yet young, and can work, to go 


diſlike, and refuſe me] or on the other hand, 
if he were not able to relieve us! And then 
ſuppoſing that he advanced me the ſum for 
a year, ſhould I be ſure to have it in my 
power to pay him? And if I did not, ſhould 
not I be as bad as a thief? It would be de- 
frauding him. Thus I reaſoned, my dear 
Margaret, and began afterwards to think 
bow I might. extricate our affairs by acting 
n a juſter manner. I often ſighed and put 
b up my prayers to heaven. At laſt it came 

into my head all at once, thought L. you are 
F 6 MY, ſtill. 


Y and aſk ſo much money! I ſhall be taken 
; $ either for an idle fellow, or a-drinker. The 
ll WW parſon, to be ſure, married us, and loves us 
as his children; but if he were to take a 
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be long before you ſee me again. He then 
left them, and mounting his horſe, took the 
road that led to the pariſh where the curate 


lived who had taken home the younger or- 


phan. He found the curate reading a let- 


ter, on which he now and then ſhed tears. 


After the firſt civilities, Mr. Churchill ex- 
plained the ſubject of his viſit to the wor- 
thy divine, and aſked him if he knew what 
was become of the father of thoſe two un- 
fortunate children. Sir, anſwered the cu- 


rate, it is not a quarter of an hour fince I 


received this letter, written by him to his 
wife. It was encloſed in one to me, and 


contains a ſmall draft for the uſe of his wife: 


he requeſts me to deliver it to her, and to 


conſole her for his abſence. As ſhe is dead, 


] have opened the letter: here it is; be fo 
kind as to read it. Mr. Churchill ea- 
gerly took the letter, and read as follows : 


Dear wife, 


I cannorT think without uneafineſs on the 
ti ouble that my abſence muſt have occaſioned 


You, 
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you: But let me inform you of what has 
happened to me. Being on my way to the 
elergyman's houſe, I began to think in this 
manner: Of what uſe will it be to me to go 
begging thus? Iſhall only get rid of one debt 
by contracting another, and ſhall gain nothing 
but the uneaſineſs of thinking how to pay it. 
I that am yet young, and can work, to go 
and aſk ſo much money! I ſhall be taken 
either for an idle fellow, or a-drinker. The 
parſon, to be ſure, married us, and loves us 
as his children; but if he. were to take a 
diſlike, and refuſe. me! or on the other hand, 
if he were not able to relieve us! And then 
ſuppoſing that he advanced me the ſum for 
a year, ſhould I be ſure to have it in my 
power topay him ?. And if I did not, ſhould 
not I be as bad as a thief ?: It would be de- 
frauding him. Thus I reaſoned, my dear 
Margaret, and began afterwards to think 
how I might. extricate our affairs by acting 
in ajuſter manner. I often ſighed and put 
up my prayers to heaven. At laſt it came 
into my head all at once, thought I; you are 
F 6. „55 
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ftill a young man, you- are ſtout and able 
bodied, what harm would there be if you 
went. on board of a man of war for a few 
years? You can read and write, and caft 
accounts pretty well. You may ſtill make 
a fortune for your wife and children; at 
-leaft you may clear all your debts. Con- 
ſider that if you have good ſucceſs, and 
happen on ſome prize money, it will be the 
making of your wife. For above half an 
hour theſe were my thoughts, when at laſt 
L ſaw part. of a preſs-gang at a diſtance be- 
hind me. They foon came up with me,, 
and aſked me whence I came, where I was 
bound, and whether J would go as a volun- 
teer ? J ſeemed at firſt not to like the ſea, 
but they queſtioned me again, and promiſed 
me a bounty of five pounds. I told them 
that for ſo much I would ſerve during the 
war. Done, ſaid they. Come along with 
us, my lad, and the affair ſhall be ſettled 
preſently. They brought me before the 
heutenant, who aſked me ſome queſtions ;_ 
and I anſwered them ſo much to his ſatis- 
| faction 
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faction that he advanced my bounty imme- 
diately. And thus, my dear Margaret, I 
have entered the king's ſervice to clear my 


affairs. I ſend. you a draft for the five 


pounds. I would not Keep a penny of it. 
Pay the forty ſhillings that we owe, and: 
whatſoever elſe may be due. With the re- 
mainder do the beſt you can to keep houſe.. 
Live well, that you may recover your 
ſtrength. Clothe our children, and fend' 
them ſoon to ſchool.. I know that although. 
you are handy and careful, you will not be 
able to make this ſum laſt very long. But 
patience! my wages are 178. 6d. per month; 
E will try if I cannot find a way to forward 
part of them to you at the end of a few 
months; and whenever we arrive in har- 
bour, I ſhall aſk leave to go on ſhore on: 
purpoſe. to ſee you. My dear Margaret, do 
not grieve; truſt in God. We may ſoon 
have a peace. I will then return to you, 
and we ſhall begin houſekeeping; together 


once more. My lieutenant has promiſed _ 


me ta write to our church-wardens, that the 
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pariſh may not be uneaſy on my account. 
Bring up our children carefully; make them: 
ſtick to home and be fond of work. Pray 
with them every day, and teach them their 
duty, that they may grow up to be honeſt 
men; for you are very capable of inſtruct- 
ing them well. Live in the fear of the Lord, 
pray to him for me, and I will pray to him 


in your behalf. Anſwer me ſoon. Vou 


have only to give your letter to the doctor, 

he knows beſt how to direct it. Remem- 

ber me to the two boys. Tell Jack that 

if he is a good lad, I will bring him home: 

ſomething at my return. God be praiſed for 

all things. Continue ſtill to love me, who 

remain 

Your ever faithful huſband, . 

JOHN JOHNSON. 


Mr. Churchill's eyes were: filled with: 
tears while he read this letter. When he. 
had finiſhed it,. This man, cried he, . may: 
truly be called a good huſband, a good fa- 
ther, and an honeſt man! Sir, there is a. 

| | real: 
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real pleaſure in contributing to the happi- 
neſs of ſuch excellent people. As to John's 
debts, I will pay them, and will enable him 
beſides to take up his trade again decently. 
Let this money remain for the children who 
have coſt their father dear; and let it be 
divided between them as foon as they are 
capable of doing for themſelves. Till then 
keep it in your hands, and ſpeak to them 
at times of it as of the ſtrongeſt proof 
of a father's affection. I will pay you in- 
tereſt for it, to be joined with the capital; 
for I wiſh to have ſome part in this ſacred 
depoſit. The worthy curate was too much 
affected to be able to anſwer Mr. Churchill. 
The latter underſtood the force of his ſi- 
lence, and ſqueezing him by the hand, took 
his leave. | 

All his deſigns in favour of John have 
been executed, John, being ſafe returned, 
enjoys. an eaſineſs of circumſtances which 
he never experienced before; and would be 
the happieſt of men, but for his grief for 
the loſs of Margaret, He finds no other 

7 comfort 
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comfort than in talking of her conſtantly: 
with Suſan... This worthy woman looks. 

upon herſelf. as his ſiſter, and as a mother 

to his children. Little Jack. never lets a: 
ſingle day paſs without going to his mo- 
ther's grave, He has made fo good a uſe 
of Mr. Churchill's generoſity, in improving 
himſelf, that this excellent gentleman has 
it. in view to eſtabliſh him in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner. He has taken the 


- fame care of John's younger ſon, and he 


never mounts his horſe without recalling to 
mind this affecting incident. Whenever 
he meets any ſubject of chagrin, he goes to 
ſee the perſons whom he has made happy, 


and always returns home relieved of every 
uneaſy ſenſation. 
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u DIRTY. 3001 S.. 
\ESARIO, proud of his high birth, was 
not content with inwardly deſpiſing 
every. one inferior to himſelf in point of for- 


tune, but preſumed to take ſuch airs upon 


him as evinced the ſcorn with Which he 


looked upon them. As it chanced, one 
day he ſaw his father's' footman cleaning 
ſhoes. Foch ! what a filthy buſineſs! cried 
be, as he paſſed him, turning up his noſe: 
for all the world I would not be a ſhoe- 


black. — Very likely fo, faid John; and I, 


for my y part, hope that I all never be your 
ſhoe- ml OI | 
bh. All the laſt week's ks had been 
very bad, but now it was grown clear and 
bright; on which account young Ceſario 
got his father's leave to take a ride on horſe- 
back. Now the promiſe of this ride afford- 
ed him the greater pleaſure, as the day be- 
fore, when he was out, he had been hinder- 
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ed, by a heavy (ſhower of rain, from going: 
far. However, he had been already far 
enough to ſplaſh his boots from top to bot- 8 
tom, and they were not yet quite dry. 
T ranſported with the thought of ſo much, 
pleaſure, he ran down to John, who was at 
breakfaſt in the kitchen, and with an im- 
perious tone of voice, cried out, . John, 
John! I am going out on horſeback ! Run. 
and clean my boots! Well, don't you hear 
me?” John pretended that he did.not, and. 
continued at his breakfaſt, quite compoſed. 
It was in vain that. our Ceſario put himſelf. 
into a paſſion, and beſtowed an hundred. 
terms upon him. John. contented himfelf. 
with anſwering him very indifferently, © I. 
have told you, fir, already, if you recollect, 
that I hoped I never ſhould become your 
ſhoe-black.” 

In the mean time Ceſario, ſeeing that he 
could not, in ſpitc of all his. menaces, get. 
John to do as he deſired, returned quite full 


of rage, and made complaint about him to. ri 
his father. Mr. Maxwell could not com- by 
| prehend | 
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prehend why John refuſed a buſineſs that 
belonged to his employment, and which hi- 
therto he had performed without expecting, 
orders for that purpoſe ; ſo he ſent to ſpeak. 


alittle with him, and was told of the whole, 


affair. 1 


His conduct was fully approved. by Mr. 
Maxwell, who not only blamed his, ſon, . but 
told him that he might go. and clean his. 
boots himſelf, or ſtay at home; whichever. 
he thought proper. He forbade the other. 
ſervants to aſſiſt him in this buſineſs, © You 
will learn, fir, (added he,) how ſilly it is to 
look with ſcorn on ſervices that contribute. 
to out comfort and convenience; ſervices, 
che rigour of which you ſhould rather ſtrive 
to ſoften, by a gentleneſs of manners in your- 
ſelf. So, ſince a fhoe-black's trade is ſo. 
diſgraceful, be ſo kind as to ennoble it, by 
being for the future your own-ſhoe-black.” 

Such a ſentence turned his promiſed plea- 
ſure into ſorrow. He was very eager for a 
ride on horſeback, it was ſuch fine weather ; 
but—to clean his boots himſelf! he could 

not 
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not ſtoop to ſuch an office. On the other 
hand, his pride would not permit him to go 
out with dirty boots, in which caſe every 
one he met would ridicule him. He ap- 
plied ſucceſſively to every ſervant in the 
houſe, with offers of money to corrupt them, 
but not one could be prevailed upon to diſ- 
obey his maſter's order. Thus, then, Ce- 
fario was obliged to ſtay at home, till in the 
end his pride permitted him to ſtoop ſo low 
as the conditions laid upon him. On the 
morrow, John reſumed his office without 
bidding; and the humbled Ceſario, having 
exerciſed it once, would never afterwards 
gratify his pride, by vilifying what was in 
ſelf ſo uſeful. 
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THE SWORD. 


A Drama in OE Acer. 
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AvcusTus, his Son. 

HENRIETTA, his Daughter, 
ELDER RAVNTON, 

Younctk RAYNTON, (Friends of 
Erpzer DuDLEy, Auguſtus. 
YounGtEeR DUDLEY, 

CRApE, à Servant to Lord Onſburgh. 
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SCENE, the Apartment of Auguſtus; 


ys 


SCENE I. 


; Auguſtus, 
H Al this is my birth-day ! They did 
well to tell me, otherwiſe I ſhould ne- 
ver have thought of it. Well, it will bring 
me ſome new preſent from papa. But, 
1 let's 


2» 
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let's ſee what will he give me? Crape had 
ſomething under his coat when he went inte 
papa's room. He would not let me go in 
with him. Ah! if T were not obliged to 
appear a little more ſedate than uſual, I 
ſhould have forced him to ſhew me what he 
was carrying. But hiſt ! I ſhall ſoon knew 
it. Here comes my papa. 


SCENE II. 


Lord Onſburgb (holding in his hand a ford 
and belt), Auguſtus, 


Lord On. Ah! are you there, Auguſtus ? 
T have already wiſhed you joy of your birth- 
day; but that is not enough, is it? 

Aug. Oh! papa—but what have you in 
your hand there ? 

Lord Onſb. Something that I fear will not 
become you well. A ſword; look ye! 

Ang. What ig i me? Oh! give it 
r me, dear papa; 45 will be gootl nd /o 
'diligerit for the future — 

3 Ah! if: Fthovght that Þ But 
do 
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Ao you know that a ſword requires a man? 
That he muſt be no longer a child who wears 
one, but ſhould conduct himſelf with cir- 
cumſpection and decency; and, in ſhort, 
that it is not the ſword that adorns the man, 
but the man that adorns the ſword. 

Aug. Oh! never fear me. I ſhall adorn 
mine, I warrant! and I'll have nothing to 
ſay to thoſe mean perſons 

Lord Onſb. Whom do you call thoſe mean 
perſons? | 
Aug. I mean thoſe who cannot wear a 
ſword and a bag: thoſe who are not of the 
nobility, as you and I are, 

Lord Onſb. For my part, I know no mean 
perſons but thoſe who have a wrong way of 
thinking, and a worſe of conducting them- 
ſelves; who are diſobedient to their parents, 
rude and unmannerly to others: | ſo. that I 
ſee many mean perfons among the nobility, 
and many noble amongſt thoſe whom you 
call mean. 

Ang. Yes, 1 think in the ſame manner. 
Lord Onſb, What were you talking then 

Juſt 
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Juſt now, of a bag and ſword ? Do you think 
that the real advantages of nobility conſiſt in 
thoſe fopperies ? They ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
ranks, becauſe it is neceſſary that ranks 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in the world. But 
the moſt elevated rank does only add more 
diſgrace to the man unworthy to fill it. 

Aug. So I believe, papa. But it will be 
no diſgrace to me to have a ſword, and to 
wear it. | 
Lord Onſb. No. I mean that you will 
render yourſelf worthy of this diſtinction 
no otherwiſe than by your good behaviour. 
Here 1s your ſword, but remember— 

Aug. Oh! yes, papa. Tou ſhall ſee! 
( He endeavours to put the ſword by his fide, 
but cannot. Lord Onſburgh helps him to 
buckle it on.) 

Lord Onſb. Eh? why it does not fit fo 
i 0 
Aung. Does it now ? Oh! I knew that. 

Lord Onſb. It becomes you ſurprizingly. 
But, above all things, remember what J 
told you. Good bye ! (Going, be returns.) 1 

1 had 
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ad forgot. I have juſt ſent for your little 
party of friends to ſpend this day with you. 
Obſerve to behave yourſelf ſalrably. 

Aug. Yes, papa. 


SCENE III. 


Auguſtus. 


He. ſtruts up and down the ſtage, and now 
wnd then looks back to ſee if his ſword be be- 
hind bim.) This is fine ! this is being ſome- 
thing like a gentleman ! let any of your ci- 
tizens come in my way now, No more fa- 
miliarity if they -do not wear a ſword : and 
if they take it amiſs—Aha !—out with my 
rapier. But hold! let us fee firſt if it has a 
good blade. (Drawing his ſword and uſing 


furious geſtures.) What, does that tradeſ- 
man mean to affront me? — One, two !— 


Ah! you defend yourſelf, do you ?—Die, 
ſcoundrel ! | 
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SCENE IV. 
Henrietta, Auguſtus. 
Henrietta (who ſcreams on hearing thoſe 
laſt words). Bleſs me! AR, are you 
mad ? 


Aug. Is it you, ſiſter ? 
Henrietta. Yes, you ſee it is. But what 


* do you do with that inſtrument ? (pointing 


to the ſword.) 

Aug. Do with it? what a gentleman 
ſhould do. 

Henrietta. And who is he that you are 
going to ſend out of the world? 

Aug. The firſt that ſhall dare to take the 
wall of me ! | 
Henrietta. I ſee there are many lives in 
danger. And if I ſhould happen to be the 
perſon— 

Aug. You :-! would not adviſe you. I 
wear a ſword now, you ſee. Papa made 
me a preſent of it. 


Henrietta, I ſuppoſe to go and kill peo- 


ple, right or wrong. 


Aug. 


hey. 
. 
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Aug. An't I the honourable ? If they do 
not give me the reſpects due, ſmack; a box 
on the ear: and if your little commoner 
will be 1mpertinent=ſword in hand go- 
ing to draw it.) 

Henrietta, Oh! leave it in quiet, bro- 


ther. And leſt I ſhould run the riſque of 
affronting you unknowingly, I wiſh to be 


informed what the reſpect is that you de- 
mand. 

Aug. You ſhall ſoon ſee. My father haz 
uſt ſent for ſome of my young acquaintance, 
If thoſe little puppies do not behave them- 
ſelves reſpectfully, you ſhall ſee how I will 
manage. 

Henrietta. Very well; but I aſk you what 
we muſt do to behave ourſelves reſpectfully 
towards you ? 

Aug. In the firſt place, I inſiſt upon a 
low bow ; very low. 

Henrietta (with an affected gravity making 
him a low curtſy). Your lordſhip's moſt 
humble ſervant, Was that well ? 


G 2 | Aug, 
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Aug. No joking, Henrietta, if you pleaſe, 
or elſe 

Henrietta. Nay, I am quite ſerious, I aſ- 
ſure you. We mult take care to know and- 
perform our duty to reſpectable perſons. It 
would not be amiſs to inform your little 
friends too. | 

Aug. Oh! T will have ſome ſport with 
thoſe fellows; give one a pull, other a pinch, 
and play all ſorts of tricks on them. 

Henrietta. Thoſe, I take it, are ſome of 
the duties of a gentleman that wears a ſword; 
but if thoſe fellows ſhould not like the ſport, 
2nd return it on the gentleman's ears — 

Aug. What! low vulgar blood? No, 
they have neither hearts nor ſwords. 

Henrietta. Really, papa could not have 
given you a more uſeful preſent. He ſaw 
plainly what a hero was concealed in the per- 
ſon of his ſon, and that he wanted but a ſword 
to ſhew him in his proper light. 

Aug. Hark ye, ſiſter! it is my birth-day, 
we muſt divert ourſelves. However, you 
will not ſay any thing of it to papa. 

Henrietta, 
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Henrietta. Why not? he would not have 
given you a ſword, if he did not expect ſome 
exploit of this fort from a gentleman newly 

equipt. Would he have adviſed you other- 
wile ? 

Aug. Certainly! you know that he is al- 
ways preaching to me. 

Henrietta. What has he been preaching 
to you, then? 


Aug. 1 don't now, not I. That I 
ſhould adorn my ſword, and not my ſword . 


me; 

Henrietta. In that caſe you underſtood 
him properly, I muſt ſay. To adorn one's 
word, is to know how to make uſe. of. it; 
and you are willing to ſhew already that you 
have that knowledge. 

Aug. Very well, ſiſter ! You think to 
joke; but! would have vou to know, ma- 
dam ö 


Henrietta. Oh! I know extremely well all 


that you can tell me; but do you know too, 
that there 1s one principal ornament wanting 
to your lword : 1 
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Aug. What is that? (Unbuckles the belt, 
and looks all over the ſword.) I do not ſee 
that there 1s the leaſt thing wanting. 

Henrietta. Really, you are a very clever 
ſwordſman. But a ſword-knot, now? Ah! 
how a blue and filver knot would dangle 
from that hilt ! | 

Aug. You are right, Henrietta. Hark 
ye ! you have a whole band-box full of rib- 
bands in your room; ſo— 

Henrietta. I was thinking of it; provided 
that you do not give me a ſpecimen of your 
fencing, or lay your blade about me in re- 
turn, | 

Aug. Nonſenſe ! here is my hand, that is 
enough; you have nothing to fear. But 
quick—a handſome knot! When my little 
party comes, they ſhall ſee me in all my 
grandeur. | | 

Henrietta. Give it to me, then. 

Aug. (giving ber the ſword). There, make 
haſte; you will leave it in my room, on the 
table, that I may find it when I want it. 

Henrietta, Depend on me. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


Auguſtus, Henrietta, Crape. 


Crape. The two Maſter Dudleys, and the 
Maſter Rayntons, are below. 

Aug. Well ! cannot they come up? Muſt 
go to receive them at the bottom of the 
ſtairs? 


Crape. My lady ordered me to tell you 
to come and meet them. 

Aug. No, no; it is better to wait for 
them here. | 

Henrietta. Nay, but ſince mamma de- 
fires that you will go down— 

Aug. Indeed, they are worth all that ce- 
remony ! Well, I ſhall go directly. Come, 
what are you doing? Will this make my 
ſword-knot? Go, run, and let me find it 


on my table, properly done. (Going out.) 


Do you hear ? 


G4 Scr 
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SCENE. VI. 


Henrietta. 


The little inſolent! in what a tone he 
| ſpeaks to me! Luckily I have the ſword. 
A proper inſtrument, indeed, in the hand 
ol fo quarrelſome a boy! Yes, yes, ſtay till 
[ return it to you. My papa does nat 


know you ſo well as I; but he muſt be 


told—Ah ! here he is. , 


SCENE VII. 
Lerd Onſpurgh, Henrietta. 


- Henrietta. You are come in good time, 
papa. I was going to you. 

Lord Onſb. What have you then of fo 
much conſequence to tell me ?—But what 
do you do with your brother's ſword ? 

Henrietta. IT have promiſed him to put a 
handſome knot to it; but it was only to get 


this dangerous weapon out of his hands. 
| Do 
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Do not give it to him again, whatever you 
do. 

Lord Onſb. Why ſhould I take back a 
preſent that I have given him? 

Henrietta. At leaſt be ſo good as to keep 
it until he becomes more peaceable. I juſt 
now found him all alone, laying about him 


like Don Quixote, and threatening to make 


his firſt trial of fencing upon his compa- 
nions that come to ſee. him. 

Lord Onſb. The little quarreller ! If he 
will uſe it for his firſt exploits, they ſhall 
not turn out to his honour, I promiſe you. 
Give me this ſword. 


Henrietta ( gives him the ſword). There, 
fir. I hear him on the ſtairs. 

Lord Onſb. Run, make his knot, and 
bring it to me when it is ready. (They go 
out.) 


* 
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SCENE VIII. 


| 0 Auguſtus, elder Dudley, younger Dudley, el- 
\8 der Raynton, younger Raynton. 


(Auguſtus enters firſt, with bis bat en; 
the others follow him, uncovered.) 
Elder Dudley (afide to elder Raynton). 
This is a very polite reception. 
Elder Raynton (afide to elder Dudley). 
I ſuppoſe it is the faſhion now to receive 
company with one's hat on, and to walk 
i | before them, in one's own houſe. 
3 Aug. What are you mumbling there? 
—_ Elder Dudley. Nothing, Mr. Onſburgh ; 
| ; nothing. 
1 Aug. Is it ſomething that T ſhould not 
0 hear? | 
| Elder Raynton. Perhaps it may. 
Aug. Now inſiſt upon knowing it. 
Elder Raynton.. When you have a right to 
demand it. 
4H Elder Dudley. Softly, 3 It does 
| | not become us in a ſtrange houſe— 
| 


Elder 
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Elder Raynton. It is ſtill leſs becoming, 
to be unpolite in one's own houſe. 

Aug. (haughtily) Unpolite ! I unpolite! Is. 
it becauſe I walked before you ? 

Elder Raynton. That is the very reaſon.. 
Whenever we have the honour to receive 
your viſits, or thoſe of any other perſon, we 
never take the precedence. 

Aug. You only do your 1 But from 
you to me 

Elder Raynton. What then, from you to 
me? — 

Aug. Are you noble? 

Elder Raynton (to the two Dudleys: and 
bis brother). Let us leave him to himſelf, 
with his nobility, if you will nes my ad- 
vice. 


Elder Dudley. Fie, Mr. Onſburgh! If 


you think it beneath your dignity to kee 
company with us, why invite us here?. We: 
did not aſ that honour. 


Aug. It was not I that invited you; it 


was my papa. 


Elder Raynton. Then we will go: tomy 


FF 
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lord, and thank him for his civility. At 
the ſame time we ſhall let him know that 
his fon thinks it a diſhonour to receive us. 
Come, brother | 

Aug. (Hopping him). You cannot take a 


joke, Maſter Raynton. Why, I am very 


happy to ſee you. It was to do me a plea- 


ſure that papa invited you, for this is my 


birth-day. I beg you will ſtay with me. 


Elder Raynton. That 1s another affair. 


But be more polite for the future. Though 


I have not a title, as you have, yet I will 


not ſuffer any one to offend me, without re- 
ſenting it. 

Elder Dudley. Be quiet, Reyuton We 
ſhovld reſt good friends. 

Younger Dudley. This is your birth- day 


then, Mr. Onſburgh. 
Elder Dudley. I wiſh you many happy 
returns of it. 
Elder Raynton. So do I, fir; and all man- 


ner of proſperity. (Afde) And particu- 


larly that you may E a little more po- 


lite. 
Younger 
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Younger Raynton. ] ſuppoſe you have had 
ſeveral handſome preſents. 

Aug. Oh! of courſe. 

Younger Dudley. A great deal of cakes 
and ſweetmeats, no doubt? 

Aug. Ha! ha! cakes? That would be 
pretty, indeed. I have thoſe every day. 

Younger Raynton, Ah! then, I'll wager, 
it is in money. Two or three crowns ? eh! 


Aug. ( diſaainfully). Something better, 


and which I alone, of all here—yes, I alone, 


have a right to wear, 
(Elder Raynton and elder Dudley Aon 4* 


aſide.) 
Younger Raynton. If I had what has been 


given you, I could wear it as well as another, 


perhaps. 
Aug. (looking at him with an air of con- 
tempt). Poor creature! (To the two elder 
brothers.) What are you both whiſpering 
there again? I think you ſhould aſſiſt to 
amuſe me. 

Elder Dudley, Only furniſh us with the 
means, | 


Elder 
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Elder Raynton. He that receives friends 
ſhould ſtudy their amuſement. 

Aug. What do you mean by that, Mr.. 
Raynton? 


Se Ks 


Elder Raynton, younger Raynton, elder Dud= 
ley, younger Dudley, Auguſtus, Henrietta. 


Henrietta (bringing in a plate with cakes).. 
Your ſervant, gentlemen; I am glad to ſee 
you well. 

Elder Raynton. Much at your ſervice, 
miſs (bowing to her ). 

Elder Dudley. We are happy to. ſee you, 
miſs, amongſt our party. 

Henrietta. Sir, you are very obliging.— 
(To Auguſtus.) Brother, mamma has ſent 
you this to entertain your friends, until the 
chocolate is ready. Crape will bring it up 
preſently, and I ſhall have the pleaſure of 
helping you. 

Elder Raynton. Miſs, you » will do us a 
great deal of — 


Aug. 
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Ang. We do not want you here But 
now I think of it my ſword-knot ! 

Henrietta. You will find the ſword and 
the knot in your room. Good bye, gen- 
tlemen, until I ſee you again. 

Elder Raynton. Shall we ſoon have the 
favour of your company, miſs ? 

Henrietta. I am going to aſk mamma 
leave. 


SCENE X. 


Elder Raynton, younger Raynton, elder Dud- 
ley, younger Dudley, Auguſtus. 


Auguſtus (ſitting down). Come, take- 
chairs, and ſit down. (They look at each: 
other, and fit down without ſpeaking.. Au- 
guſtus helps the two youngeſt, and then kimfelf,, 
ſo plentifully, that nothing remains for the tua 
eldeſt.) Stop a moment! They will bring in 
more, and then I'll give you ſome.. 

Elder Raynton, Oh! no; we do not deſire: 
its. 


Aug. 


— — 


a young nobleman 


_ are 
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Aug. Oh! with all my heart! 
Elder Dudley. If this be the politeneſs of 


Aug. Is it with ſuch as you that one muſt 


Rand upon ceremony? I told you before, 


that they will bring us up ſomething elſe. 
You may take it when it comes, or not take 
it. You underſtand that? 

Elder Raynton. Yes, that is plain enough; 
and we ſee plainly too in what company we 


Elder Dudley. Are you going to begin 
your quarrels again? Mr. Onſburgh, Rayn- 
ton, fie! ( Auguſtus riſes; all the reſt riſe al- 


fo.) 


Aug. (going up to the elder Raynton. ) In 
what company are you then, my little cit ? 
Elder Raynton (firmly). With a young 
nobleman that 1s very rude and very impu- 
dent; who values himſelf more than he 
ought; and who does not know how welt- 
bred people ſhould behave one to the 
other, | 

£ Elder 
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Elder Dudley. We are all of the ſame | | 
opinion. . | \n 
Aug. I rude and impudent? Tell me ſo, ll ö 
who am a gentleman? 3 
Elder Raynton. Ves, I ſay it again; very 8 | 
rude, and very impudent; though you were | 
a duke, though you were a prince. | 
Aug. ( ſtriking him.) I'll teach you to | 
whom you are talking! ( Elder Raynton goes * 
to lay hold on him. Auguſtus flips back, goes R 
eut, and ſhuts the door after bim.) | 


SCENE KI. | L! 


Elder Raynton, younger Raynton, elder Dud- 
ley, younger Dudley. 


Elder Dudley. Bleſs me, Raynton, what | | 
have you done? He will go to his father, and .v 
tell him a thouſand ſtories. What will he 
think of us? | Baker 

Elder Raynten. His father is a man of 
honour. I will go to him, if Auguſtus - 
does not. He certainly has not invited us 
here to be ill- treated by his fon, 

| Younger 
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Younger Dudley. He will ſend us home, 
and make a complaint againſt us. 
Younger Raynton. No; my. brother beha- 
ved himſelf properly. My papa will ap- 
prove what he has done, when we tell him the 
whole. He does not underſtand having his 
children ill uſed. | 
Elder Raynton. Come with me. Let us 
all go and find Lord Onſburgh. 


] 

SCENE. XII. f 

Elder Raynton, younger Raynton, elder [ 
Dudley, younger Dudley, Auguſtus. 

(Auguſtus enters with his fword undrawn. ; 


The two younger boys run, one into a corner, and 
the other behind an arm-chair. Elder Rayn- 
ton and elder Dudley ftand firm.) 

Aug. (going up to elder Raynton.) Now I'II 
teach you, little infolent—Draws, and in- 
ſtead of a blade, finds a long turkey's feather. 
He flops ſhort, in confuſion. The little ones 
burſt into a loud laugh, and come up.) 


Elder 
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Elder Raynton, Come on ! Let us ſee the 
temper of your ſword ! 

Elder Dudley. Do not add to his confu- 
ſion. He only deſerves contempt. 

Younger Raynton. Aha! this was it, then, 
that you alone had a right to wear? 

Younger Dudley. He will do no great 
harm to any body with that terrible wea- 
pon. 

Elder Raynton. I could puniſh you now 
for your rudeneſs, but I ſhould bluſh to take 
ſuch a revenge. 

Elder Dudley. He is no longer worthy of 
our company. Let us all leave him to 
himſelf. 

Younger Raynton. Good bye to you, Mr. 
Knight of the Turkey's Feather. 

Younger Dudley. We ſhall not come here 
again until you be difarmed, for you are too 
terrible now. (As they are going, elder Raynton 


ſtops them.) 
Elder Raynton. Let us 1 and give an 


account of our behaviour to his father, 


otherwiſe appearances will be againſt us. 
Elder 


W 
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Elder Dudley. You are right. What 
would he think of us, were we to leave E 
houſe thus, without ſceing him? 


S8. CEN E. XII. 


Lerd Onſburgb, Auguſtus „ elder Raynton, 
yeunger ' Raynton, elder Dadley, younger 
Dudley. 

(They all put en an air of reſpect, at the 


entrance of Lord Onſburgh. Auguſtus goes 
aſide, and cries for ſpite.) 


Lord Onſb. (to Auguſtus, looking at hin 


with indignation). Ne. Js this, fir, that 1 


hear? e 


(Auguſtus ſobs, wits cannot ſpeak.) 
Elder Raynton. My lord, you will pardon 
this diſturbance that appears amongſt us. 

It was not cauſed by us. From the firſt 
moment of our coming, Mr. Onſburgh re- 
ceived us ſo ill 


Lord Onfb. Do not be uneaſy, my dear 


little friend. I know all. I was in the 


next room, and. heard, from the beginning, 
; | my 
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y ſon's unbecoming diſcourſe. He is the 
more blameable, as he had juſt been mak- 
ing me the faireſt promiſes, I have ſuſpect- 


d his impertinence for a long time, but I 
iſhed to ſee, myſelf, how far he was ca- 
oble of carrying it; and, for fear of miſ- 
hief, I put a blade to his ſword, that, as 
ou ſee, will not ſpill much blood. (The 
bildren'burſt-out'a lauphing.) | 
Elder. Raynton. Excuſe the freedom, my 
brd, that I took, in telling him the truth a 
ittle bluntly. 

Lord Onſb. I rather owe you my chanks 
br it. You are an excellent young gentle- 
an, and deſerve, much better than he 
des, to wear this badge of honour. As a 
ken of my eſteem and acknowledgment, "4 
cept this ſword ; but I will firſt put a | 
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n ade to it that may be more worthy of 

> Wu. - 

Ader Raynton. Your lordſhip is too ; 
Co 


od ; but allow us to withdraw. Our com- 


ny may not be agreeable to Mr, Onſ- 
Irgh to- day. 


Lord 
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Lord Onſb. No, no, my dear boys, you | 
ſhall ſtay. My ſon's preſence ſhall not 
diſturb your pleaſure. You may divert 
yourſelves together, and my daughter ſhall | 
take care to provide you with whatever may 
awuſe you. Come with me into another 
apartment. As for you, fir, (to Auguſtus) 
do not offer to ftir from this place, You 
may celebrate your birth-day here all alone, 
You ſhall never have a ſword until you de- 
ſerve it, if you were even to grow old with. 
out wearing one. 


(13) 


A GOOD HEART 
Compenſates for many Indiſcretions. 


A DRAMA, in ONE Acr. 


CHARACTERS. 


MR. VAUGRHAN. 


MARY Anne, his Daughter. 
FREDERICK, his Nephew. 


DoroTHEA, his Niece. 
SERVANT, 


PzTER, - an old Coachman. 


SCENE, An Apartment in Mr. Vaughan's 
Country- Houſe. 


SENS 


Mr. Vaughan. 


HIS is what one gains by taking my 
charge of other people's children! '1q | 
This Frederick, how I loved him! he was, . 
I believe, dearer to me than my own ſon, - 


and 


derickx? 


ſelf. (Read.) 
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and the ſcape-grace now plays theſe pranks! 
How could he change fo far from what he 
promiſed in his infancy ! Such goodneſs of 
heart, ſuch ſpirit, ſuch chearfulneſs! The 
courage of a lion, and the mildneſs of a 
lamb ! One could not help loving him. 
But let him never appear before me again, 
I will never even hear him mentioned. 


S CEN E IT. 
Mr. Vaughan, Dorothea. 


Dorothea. Did you ſend for me, uncle? 


What are your commands? c 
Mr. Vaughan. I have fine news for you, { 
| I 


concerning your rogue of a brother. 
Dorotb. (turning pale). Concerning Fre- 


Mr. Vaughan. There, read that letter 
from Richard, or Twill read it to you my- 


e Dear . 
AN ſorry to have none but difagree- 
able news for you ; however, it is better 


that 
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that you ſhould receive them from me, 
than from another. Our dear Frederick” — 
Oh! yes. He deſerves. that affectionate 
name now—*< Our dear Frederick goes on 
very indifferently. He fold his watch ſome 
days ago, and what is ſtill worſe, the greateſt 
part of his ſchool books and books of de- 
votion. I will tell you how I came to know 
it. At a ſtanding of ſecond-hand books, I 
aſked the other day by chance for the Whole 
Duty of Man; for as I had worn mine out 
by dint of reading it, I thought I could not 
do better than to buy another. The book- 
ſeller ſhewed me one which I knew im- 
mediately to be Frederick's. I was poſitive 
of it, as his name was upon the title page. I 
bought it for ſixpence, but did not fay a 
word about it, for fear of prejudicing our 
ſchool-fellows againſt him. IT contented 
myſelf with ſhewing it to the head maſter, 
who ſent for the bookſeller, and aſked him 
| from whom he had thar book, The book- 
ſeller confeſſed that he had bought it from 

my couſin, and Frederick could not deny 

H it, 
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it, but ſaid, that he had ſold it becauſe he 


wanted money; and that meantime, until 
he ſhould be able to buy another, he had 
borrowed one from a friend who had two. 
The head maſter would know what he had 
done with this money, and Frederick told 
him, though I ſuſpect his account to be all 
a fib. Oh! thought I to myſelf, we muſt 
find if he has not parted with ſome of his 
neceſſaries too. I thought firſt of the watch 
that you gave him for his new-year's gift, to 
let him fee how his time went, which was a 
matter that he minded very little, as you 
may remember. I aſked him what o'clock 
it was. He ſeemed confuſed, and told me 
that his watch was at the watch-maker's. I 
went thither that moment, in order to be 
certain. There was not a word of truth in 
it. I expoſtulated with him, as an affec- 
tionate coulin ought ; but he anſwered me 
that it was no concern of mine, and that 
his watch was much better as he had diſ- 
poſed of it than in his fob, as he had no 
longer occaſion to know the hour, for his 
: buſineſs, 


— A * 
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buſineſs. Who knows what he may have 
done worſe? for one cannot gueſs the 
Whole. —— Well, what do you ſay to this, 
Dorothy? | 

Dorothea. Dear uncle, I own that I am 
as much diſpleaſed at my brother as you are. 
Notwithſtanding— 

Mr. Vaughan. A little patience! this is 
not all. The beſt of the ſtory is to come, 
( Reads.) : 

“Only hear what he has done ſince. The 
day before yeſterday he went out in the at- 
ternoon without leave. Evening came on ; 
he. did not return. Supper bell rang ; he 
was not to be found. In ſhort, he ſtaid out 
the whole night, and did not come in until 
the next morning. You may imagine how 
he was received. They aſked him where 9 
he had been; but he had invented all his ſto- 9 
ries before- hand. And indeed though every | 
thing that he ſaid were true—however, he Bb 
is to appear this evening before all the maſ- 
ters ; and if they do him juſtice, he will be : 
expelled ſhamefully, or at leaſt ſent home. 
H 2 W hat 
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it, but ſaid, that he had fold it becauſe he 


wanted money; and that meantime, until 
he ſhould be able to buy another, he had 
borrowed one from a friend who had two. 
The head maſter would know what he had 
done with this money, and Frederick told 
him, though I ſuſpect his account to be all 
a fib. Oh! thought I to myſelf, we muſt 
find if he has not parted with ſome of his 
neceſſaries too. I thought firſt of the watch 
that you gave him for his new-year's gift, to 
let him fee how his time went, which was a 
matter that he minded very little, as you 
may remember. I aſked him what o'clock 
it was. He ſeemed confuſed, and told me 
that his watch was at the watch-maker's. 1 
went thither that moment, in order to be 
certain. There was not a word of truth in 
it. I expoſtulated with him, as an affec- 
tionate couſin ought ; but he anſwered me 
that it was no concern of mine, and that 


his watch was. much better as he had diſ- | 


poſed of it than in his fob, as he had no 
longer occaſion to know the hour, for his 
: buſineſs, 
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buſineſs. Who knows what he may have 
done worſe? for one cannot gueſs the 
Whole. —— Well, what do you ſay to this, 
Dorothy? | 

Dorothea. Dear uncle, I own that I am 
as much diſpleaſed at my brother as you are. 
Notwithſtanding— 

Mr. Vaughan. A little patience! this is 
not all. The beſt of the ſtory is to come. 
( Reads.) ' 

6 Only hear what he has done ſince. The 
day before yeſterday he went out in the at- 
ternoon without leave. Evening came on; 
he did not return. Supper bell rang ; he 
was not to be found. In ſhort, he ſtaid out 
the whole night, and did not come in until 
the next morning. You may imagine how 
he was received. They aſked him where 
he had been; but he had invented all his ſto- 
ries before-hand. And indeed though every 
thing that he ſaid were true—however, he 
1s to appear this evening before all the maſ- 
ters; and if they do him juſtice, he will be 
expelled ſnamefully, or at leaſt ſent home. 
H 2 What 


— 
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What afflicts me moſt is his ingratitude for 
all your kindneſſes, the diſgrace that he 
brings on us, and the irregular way of life 
that he follows, I cannot believe that he 
told truth, in ſpeaking of the place where 
he ſpent the night. And why do not you 
mention it ?—< But I wiſh that he may. It 
would be ſtill worſe, and he would only be 
the more worthy of your reſentment. He 
threatens now to run away, and go home.” 
Yes, yes, let him come! let him only put 
his foot upon my threſhold, he will ſee the 
conſequence. Let him go where he ſpends 
his nights. As for you, Dorothea, I deſire 
you never to ſpeak a word to me in his fa- 
vour. They may put him in priſon, ſend 
him home, expel him ignominiouſly ; it is 
all equal to me. I ſhall never concern my- 
{elf about him. He may go to ſome ſea- 
port, and ſhip himſelf as cabin-boy for the 
Weſt-Indies, I have uſed him as my fon 

too long. 
Dorothea. True, my dear uncle, you 
have been as a father to us, and even our 
SE OWN 
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own parents could not have ſhewn more 
care and kindneſs to us. 

Mr. Vaughan. I have done it with plea- 
ſure, and take no merit to myſelf for it. 
Your mother, while I was abroad on my 
travels, did the ſame for my children, So 
it became my duty, and I never to this day 
declined it : but— | 

Dorothea. Ah! if my brother has forgot 
himſelf for a moment, it is owing only to 
his impetuous temper. You have had him 
long under your eye. Whenever he had 
done a fault, his repentance and ſorrow for 
having offended you, always exceeded the 
offence. 

Mr. Vaughan. Well, and how many in- 
diſcretions have I pardoned him ? When 
he burned his eye-brows and hair with his 
fire-works; when he threw a ſtone through 
one of our neighbour's windows, and broke 
a large looking-glaſs ; when he fell into the 
mire, and ſpoiled a new ſuit of clothes; 
when he overturned the handſomeſt carriage 
that I ever had; did not I forgive him all 

| H this? 
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this? J attributed theſe miſchievous freaks 
to a petulance that did not however as yet 
ſhew a bad diſpoſition : but to ſell his watch 
and his books, to leave his ſchool a-nights, 
and lye out, to fly againſt his maſters, and 
ſtill to have the face to think of coming 
home to me ! 

Dorothea. My dear uncle, be pleaſed firſt 
to hear what he can fay in his juſtification. 

Mr. Vaughan. Hear him ? Heaven for- 
bid that I ſhould even fee him. I ſhall tell 
all my tenants to receive him with a good 
ſtick, if he offers to come amongſt them. 

Dorothea. Ah! no. Your heart could 
never conſent to ſuch harfhnefs. You will 
not deny the requeſt of a niece that Toyes 
and honours you as her father, 

Mr. Vaughan. You ſhall ſee whether that 
will be difficult to me. 

Dorothea. Will you have me think FOR 
that you no longer love the memory of your 
ſiſter, that you no longer love me ? - 

Mr. Vaughan. You? J have no fault to 
find with you; and therefore your brother's 
8 miſbe- 
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miſbehaviour ſhall never change my ſenti- 
ments as to you. But if you love me, do 
not teaze me with any more ſolicitations. 
Study only to live happy in my friendſhip. 

Dorothea. How can I live happy, while 
J fee my brother in diſgrace with you? 

Mr. Vaughan. He has deſerved it but 
too well. Why not tell what he did with 
the money, and where he lay out. | 

Dorothea. It appears from the letter that 
he confeſſed both. It is only Richard that 
will not believe him. (Loos at Mr. Vaughan 
with the tears in her eyes.) Ah] dear uncle 

Mr. Vaughan (a little ſoftened). Well. 
He ſhall have one chance more, on your 
account. I will wait for the head maſter's 
letter. | 


SCENE. III. 


Mr. Vaughan, Dorothea, Servant. 


Mr. Vaughan. What do you want ? 
Servant. A meſſenger, ſir, would peck 
with you. 


H 4 =__ 
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Mr. Vaughan. What has he brought? 
Servant. A letter from the ſchool. (Gives 
bim the letter. 

Mr. Vaughan (looking at the ſuperſcrip- 
tion). Right! I was waiting for this. It 
comes from the head maſter : I know his 
hand. Where is the meſſenger ? Let him 
wait for my anſwer. 

Servant. Shall I ſhew him up ? 

Mr. Vaughan. No; I will go down. I 
wiſh to inform myſelf from his own mouth, 
( Goes out. Dorothea following him, the 
Servant makes fizns to ber to ſtop.) 


S CEN E I. 
Dorothea, Servant. 


Servant, Harkye, Miſs Dorothea ! come 
here. 3 
Dorothea. What have you to ſay? 
Servant. Maſter Frederick is here. 
Dorothea. My brother? 
Servant. If he be not come yet, he is not 
far off. | 
Dorothea. 
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Dorothea. Who told you fo ? 

Servant. The meſſenger that overtook 
him on the road. Ah! Mails, what has 
Maſter Frederick done ? 

Dorothea. Nothing unworthy. Do not 
believe him capable of it. 

Servant. Ah! I never thought ſo of him. 
Heaven knows we all loved him, and would 
have given our lives for him. He fatisfied 
us for the leaſt ſervice that we could do him. 
He ſpoke for us to your uncle, whenever 
he was in a paſſion with us; and he was a 
friend to all the poor people in the neigh- 
bourhood. I wonder how his {chool-maſter 
could be angry with him. Ah! I fee how 
it is. They were going to puniſh him for 
ſome arch prank, and he, being a fine ſpi- 
rited young gentleman, would not be uſed 
ſo roughly. 

Dorothea. Where did the meſſenger find 

him ? 

Servant. About a ſtage off. He was 
fleeping under a willow on the bank of a 
little ſtream. | 


H 5 Darathea. 
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Dorothea. My poor brother ! F 
Servant. The man ſtopped till he awoke. 

Lou muſt think how ſurprized Mafter Fre- 
derick was on ſeeing him. He imagined 
that this man had been ſent after him to 
bring him back; and he told him that he 
would ſooner be torn in pieces than go with 
him. 

Dorothea. Ah! I know his ſtout, reſolute 
Way. ö 

Servant. The meſſenger — to him 
that, (he had ſuch a regard for him) if he 
were ſure to be ſcolded, or even to loſe his 
place for it, he would not moleſt him. He 
then told him his meſſage, and how they 
ſpoke of him at ſchool. 

Dorothea. And what did my brother re- 
folve to do? 

Servant. Although he was ſpent with 
fatigue, he walked on by the meſſenger's 
fide, and they came together as far as the 
edge of our grove. Maſter Frederick 
ſtruck in there, to. go and hide himſelf in 
the _ and there he will ſtay for the meſ- 

ſenger's 
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ſenger's return, to know how your uncle 
will take matters. 

Dorothea, Oh! if I could ſpeak to him ! 

Servant. It is likely that he wiſhes it as 

much as you. | 

Dorothea. My uncle often walks that way. 
If he ſhould meet him in the firſt of his paſ- 
fion! Oh! be ſo kind as to run and tell 
him to hide himſelf in the barn, behind the 
truſſes of hay. I will go to him as ſoon as 
my uncle walks out. | 

Servant. Never fear, miſs. I will bring. 
him there myſelf, and. help him. to. hide- 
Himſelf. (Goes out.) 


SCENE V. 


Dorothea (alone). 


What troubles he continually cauſes to» 
mel yet I cannot help loving him. 
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cr 
SCENE” VL 


Dorothea, Mary Anne. 


Derothea. Ah! dear couſin, how I did 

long to ſpeak with you! and yet, alas! I 
nave but very ill news for you. 
Mary Anne. I know the whole. My pa- 
pa juſt now gave me my brother's letter to 
read. That from the ſchoolmaſter has re- 
doubled his anger againſt Frederick. 

Dorothea. 1 do not know how to go about 
juſtifying him. 

Mary Anne. I would wager that he is in- 
nocent. Do you know Richard's hypo- 
criſy ! He does all the faults, and is cun- 
ning enough to lay the blame of them upon 
others. This is not the firſt inſtance of his 
ſtriving to hurt your brother in my papa's 
opinion. Twenty times has he, by under- 
hand complaints, had him almoſt turned 
out of the houſe; and then, when matters 
have been cleared up, he himſelf has been 
found the only perſon in fault. I ſee, even 

from 
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from his letter, that he is a pickthank, and 
that Frederick, at worſt, has been only im- 
prudent. 

Dorothea. What comfort your kindneſs 
affords me! Yes, my brother is naturally well 
inclined, free, ſincere, generous, unſuſpect- 
ing ; but he is alſo petulant, daring, and in- 
conſiderate. He is headſtrong in his reſo- 
lutions, and lofes reſpect for thoſe that do 
not treat him according to his humour. 
Mary Anne. And Richard is envious, diſ- 
ſembling, hypocritical, and fawning. Like 
a cat that gives you at firſt a paw as foft as 
velvet, and afterwards ſtrikes you with her 
talons at the moment when you depend moſt 
on her kindneſs. How willingly would 1 
give my brother, with all his falſe virtues, 
for yours, © with all his imperfections on 
his head!” The worſt is, that Frederick is 
not here. 

Dorothea. And if he were? 

Mary Anne. Eh! where is he then? Let 
me run to him. I long to ſee him. 

Dorothea. 


? 
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Dorothea. Hiſt! I think I hear my uncle 
talking to himſelf. 

Mary Anne. Well, you are Frederick's fiſ- 
ter; it is but right that you ſhould fee him 
firſt. I will ſtay here with my papa, and try 
to ſoften him. Do you run to the poor 
wanderer, and give him ſome words of com- 
fort and hope. 

Dorothea. Ves, and a good lecture beſides, 
F aſſure you, for he deſerves it at all events. 
(Goes out.) 


SCENE VII. 
Mr. Vaughan, Mary Anne. 


Mr. Vaughan. I am ſo provoked with this 
boy that I have not been able to write, to 
ſend back the meſſenger. However, he 
may ſtay here till to-morrow morning. 
Let me compoſe myſelf a little. 

Mary Anne. How, papa! are you ſtill an- 
gry with my poor couſin? Is his crime ſo 
very great then?. 

Mr. Vaughan. Truly it 1 you 
much to excuſe him. I fee that your head. 
15 
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is no better than his, and you would have 
done worſe, perhaps, in his place. Yet 
you have both of you a good example be- 
fore you. 
Mary Anne. Who 1s that ? 
Mr. Vaughan. My good boy Richard. 
Mary Anne. Oh! yes. My brother is a 
boy of great veracity, indeed, very generous! 
he is a pretty pattern 
Mr. Vaughan. I know that Dolly and you 
are no friends to him. I myſelf, from your 
opinions of him, had conceived a prejudice 
againſt him; but his maſter gives me ſuch 
a good account of him to-day 
Mary Anne.. Nay, did not all his maſters. 
quite ſicken you with his praiſes here? They 
knew his father's fortune, and people always. 
hope to wheedle preſents from a father, by 
flattering him concerning his ſon. 
Mr. Vaughan. 1 grant, they may have flat- 
tered me a little with regard to him; how- 
ever, from his earlieſt childhood he has never 
played me a ſingle prank of the thouſands. 
that Frederick has, 
Mary. 
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Mary Anne. His pranks never hurted any 
body but himſelf. 

Mr. Vaughan. You would make one 
mad. Did he hurt nobody but himſelt, 
when he overturned my chariot ? a carriage 
elegantly guilt, and quite new, that had juſt 
coſt me two hundred pounds ! 

Mary Anne. It was but an accident; im- 
prudence 1s pardonable at his age. Peter 
was trying the carriage, and Frederick tea- 
zed him ſo much to take him up on the 
ſeat, that at laſt he did. After they had 
gone a little way, he dropped the whip, and 
Peter went down for it. The horſes, finding 
the reins in weaker hands, ſet of. Luckily 
the harneſs gave away, and n ſuffer- 
ed but the carriage. 

Mr. Vaughan. T has was not enough, per- 
haps! And who, upon the whole, has more 
reaſon to complain than I ? 8 

Mary Anne. Frederick, who had his head 
terribly cut; but above all, poor Peter, char 
loſt his place by it. | 


Mr. Vaughan. 1 cannot think of it yet with 


patience. 
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patience. That fine adventure coſt me above 
eighty guineas ! 

Mary Anne. And how much grief did it 

coſt the good-natured Frederick ! He will 
never forgive himſelf for having oecaſioned 
poor Peter's diſgrace. 
Mr. Vaughan. Two good-for-nothing fel- 
lows, fit to go together! I am ſurprized, 
however, that you pick out the worſt cha- 
racters, and plead their cauſe, Really, it is 
a pity that you were not born a boy, to be 
companion to your couſin, I think you 
would have had charming adventures to- 
gether. 

Mary Anne. Nay, but 

Mr. Vaughan. Hold your tongue! your 
teazing tires me, I am going to take a turn 
in the garden. Go find Dorothea, and both 
of you come to me. (Goes out without bis 
bat.) | | 


SCENE 
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SCENE VIIL 
Mary Anne. 


I ſhall have a good deal of trouble to 
bring him about. However, let us not 
deſpair. He is only ill-natured in words. 


SCENE IX. 
Mary Anne, Dorothea. 


Dorothea (half opening the door, and perp- | 
ing in). Hiſt. | 

Mary Anne. Well? 

Dorothea. Is my uncle out? 

Mary Anne. He is juſt gone. Where is 


Frederick? 
Dorothea. He waits for us on the back 
ſtairs. | 
Mary Anne. You have no more to do but = 


take him to our room. 
Dorothea. No; that won't do. Jenny C 
is there. 


Mary t 
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Mary Anne. Why, cannot we bring him 
here ? Nobody comes here when my papa 
is out. 
Dorothea. You are right; and it will be 
eaſter too for him to ſlip out upon occaſion. 
Stay here, I will bring him up. 


S:C: KNEE X. 
Mary Anne. 


How curious I am to hear him tell his 
ſtory! And I ſhall be glad to ſee him too. 
It is above a year ſince he left us. Ah! I 
hear him. (Goes to the door to meet bim.) 


SCENE XI. 


Mary Anne, Dorothea, Frederick. 


Mary Anne (embracing him). Ah! my 
dear couſin. | 

Dorothea. He deſerves this kindneſs, in- 
deed, for the trouble that he has cauſed us. 

Mary Anne. I ſee him, and all is forgot- 
yen, 


Frederick. 
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Frederick. My dear couſin, do I find you 
then ſtill the ſame? You have never been 
ſo hard upon me as my ſiſter. 

Dorothea. If I were as much ſo as your 
uncle, ah! then 

Frederick. In the firſt place, what does 
be ſay? Can it be true that he is ſo enraged 
againſt me? 

Dorothea. If he knew us to conceal you 
here, we ſhould have no more to do but to 
quit the houſe, and go about our buſineſs. 

Mary Anne. Oh | it is very true. Do not 
think of appearing before him yet awhre. 
He is in a humour to do you a miſchief juſt 
now. | : 

Frederick. What can our head maſter 
have written to him ? 

Dorothea. A handſome encomium upon 
your exploits! | 

Mary Anne. My brother had touched a 
little upon the ſubject. by yeſterday's poſt. 
Frederick. What! has Richard written? 
Then I have occaſion for nothing more to 
juſtify me. He knows the whole matter as 

well 


1 
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well as I, for I entruſted him with every 
thing. 

Mary Anne. One needs only to judge of 
you from his letter. 

Frederick. Well, if I be not innocent, I 
am the greateſt rogue— 

Dorothea. That is ſaying nothing, you 
muſt be either one or the other. 

Frederick. And could you think me guil- 
ty? What is my crime? ſelling my watch? 

Dorothea. No more than that? who can 
tell if your ſhirts too, and your clothes 

Frederick. Very true. I would have fold 
every thing, if I had occaſion for more mo- 
ney. 

Dorothea. A very pretty defence, truly ! 
and to paſs whole nights from the ſchool ! 

Frederick. One night, ſiſter. 

Dorothea. And to fly againſt a Pope 
chaſtiſement ! 

Frederick. Say, rather againſt an outrage 
that I did not deſerve. If I had ſubmitted 
to it, I ſhould always have borne a blot in 
che opinion of my uncle; and if they had 


expelled 
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expelled me, I ſhould never have appeared 


before you. 

Mary Anne. But, dear Frederick, what 
can you fay in your defence? We ſhould 
know it, in order to clear you to papa. | 

Frederick. Here 1s the fact. Some days 
ago they talked of a fair that was to be in 
the neighbouring village. Ovr maſter gave 
a few of us leave to go there, in order to 
amuſe ourſelves, and gratify our curioſity. 

Dorothea. Ah! then it was for oranges and 
tarts that your watch and your Whole Duty 
of Man went, or perhaps for a ſight of mon- 
kies and tumblers, : 

Frederick. Surely, my ſiſter muſt have a 
great taſte for theſe things, to ſuppoſe that 
one could ſpend money on them. No, it 
was not ſo. I was dry, and went into a pub- 
lic houſe to have ſome beer, 

Dorothea. W hy, this is worſe ſtill. 

Frederick. Really, ſiſter, you are very ſe- 
vere. But do let me finiſh, While I Was 
fitting there 


Mary 


N 
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Mary Anne (liſtening at the door). We 
are undone ! my papa! I hear him 
f Dorothea. Run! run! 
Frederick, No; I will wait for my uncle, 
and throw myſelf at his feet. 

Mary Anne. Oh! no, dear couſin ; he is 
not capable of liſtening to you. Do, for 
my ſake 
Frederick. You would have me ? 

Mary Anne. Yes, yes: leave me to ma- 
nage for you. (She puſhes him by the ſboul- 
ders to the door of the back ſtairs, ſhuts it up- 
on him, and returns.) 


SCENE XII. 
Mr. Vaughan, Mary Anne, Dorothea. 


Mary Anne. Ah! papa, I ſee you are re- 
turned already from your walk. 

Mr. Vaughan. 1 am looking for my hat. 
Hang it, I do not know where I have left 
Lt | 

Dorothea (locking, about). Here, here it 
is. | | 


a 


Mr. 
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Mr. Vaughan. You could not think of 
bringing it to me. 

Dorothea. 1 muſt have been blind ſure, 
not to ſee it. 

Mary Anne. Who can think of every 
thing ? 

Mr. Vaughan. Truly, you have ſo many 
things to take up your attention |! 

Mary Anne. I was juſt thinking of poor 
Frederick. | 

Mr. Vaughan. Muſt I conſtantly have 
that name rung in my ears? 

Mary Anne. Well, papa, let us talk no 
more about him. Would not you chuſe to 
finiſh your walk before the dew falls. 

Mr. Vaughan. No. I will go out no more 
this evening. ( Mary Anne and Dorothea look 
at each other, ſhaking their heads, with an 
air of diſappointment.) It 1s too late, Be- 
ſides, I have juſt been told that my old 

coachman is below, and would ſpeak with 
= 0 | 

Mary Anne and Dorothea. What, Peter: 

Mr. Vaughan. Whatever damage he has 

cauſed 
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cauſed me, the miſchief is done, and he has 
been ſufficiently puniſhed for it. I would 
know what he has to ſay to me. 

Mary Anne. He might very well wait 
until you returned from your walk. 

Mr. Vaughan. No, no. I ſhall diſmiſs 
him the ſooner. After all ( Mary Anne and 
Dorothea whiſper together.) (to Mary Anne) 
When your father (io Dorothea) When 
your uncle ſpeaks to you, I think that you 
ſhould liſten to him. After all—(Dorothea 
endeavours to ral away.) Where are you 
going, Dorothea? | 

Dorothea (confuſed). T have buſineſs 
down ſtairs, 

Mr. Vaughan. Well, tell Peter to come 
up. (Norothen goes out.) 


SCENE XII. 
Mr. Vaughan, Mary Anne. 


Mr. Vaughan. After all, I pity the poor 
man, I never had ſo good a coachman. 
My horſes-were ſo fleck, that one might lee 
I one's 
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one's face in their coats; and he never em- 
bezzled their corn at the alehou ſe. 

Mary Anne. Ah! if you had kept him, 
you would have ſpared poor Frederick many 
a ſorrowful moment. 

Mr. Vaughan. Say no more of him. It 
was he that occaſioned me to diſcharge Pe- 
ter, and to be at preſent without a coach- 
man; for after him I conceived a diſlike to 
all others. I ſhall never find one to replace 
him. | 


BY 
* 


SCENE XIV. 


Mr. Vaughan, Mary Anne, Dorothea, and Pe- 


Ter. 


Dorothea. Uncle, here is Peter. 
Peter. I beg pardon, fir, but I cannot 
think that you are ſtill angry with me. [I 
hope you will not take it amiſs that I have 
made bold to wait on you as I paſſed the 
houſe, and to beg you to let me have a 
diſcharge. 

Mr. Vaughan. Did not I give you one? 

Peter, 
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Peter. I never had any other than There; 
take your wages; quit my houſe this mo- 
ment, and never let me ſee you again. You 
did not give me time, fir, to aſk for a gen- 
tler diſcharge. 

Mr. Vaughan. You did not deſerve more 

ceremony from me, after deſtroying my 
fineſt carriage. I wiſh that Frederick had 
broke his neck at the ſame time. 
Peter. What can one ſay, Sir? A coach- 
man's ſenſe is in his whip, and I had juſt loſt 
poſſeſſion of mine, But I ſhall be wiſer for 
the future, 

Mr. Vaughan. Well, it is all over, How 
do you live? ; 

Peter. Ah! dear maſter, ſince left your 
houſe I have never had a happy moment, 
You, know, upon quitting your ſervice, I 
went to live with Major Bramfield. Oh! 
what a maſter! he could never ſpeak but 
with his cane lifted up; reſt his ſoul ! 

Mr. Vaughan. He is dead then ? 

Peter. Yes, to the great joy of his ſoldiers, 
He never gave me his orders without 

18 ſwearing 
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ſwearing like a Turk. His horſes had their 
full meaſure of corn, and his people plenty 
of hard knocks, but not much bread. 

Mary Anne. Ah! poor Peter! why did 
you ſtay in his ſervice ? | 

Peter. Where could I go! What kept m me 
there beſides, was, that my wife found em- 
ployment in the houſe in waſhing and mend- 
ing the linen. She earned at leaſt half as 
much has maintained our children. Every 
one trembled before the Major. Death 
alone made him tremble, and laid him low. 
At preſent I am out of place, and do not 
know where to lay my head. 

Mr. Vaughan. But you know that I never 
wiſh any one to ſtar ve, much leſs an old ſer- 
vant. 

Peter. Ah! I always 3 ſo; but thoſe 
terrible words © Never let me fee you 
again, ſounded continually like a clap of 
thunder in my ears. Ten of the Major's 


greateſt oaths could not have frighted me 
ſo much. 


Aar) 
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Mary inne. And you have had no maſter 
ſince ? 

Peter. Ah! Miſs, it is not here as in Lon- 
don. In the poor little villages about here, 
people want their corn more for themſelves 
than for their horſes. I worked at daily la- 
bour in the fields, my wife ſpun, and my-chil- 
dren went about aſking. charity. But we 
all together made ſo little, that we were not 
able at the week's end to pay the rent of a 
poor garret. Very- ſoon we had nothing 
but the earth for our bed, and the ſky for 


our covering. My poor wife died of grief 


and hardſhip. (Wipes bis eyes.) 

Mr. Vaughan: You deſerved it all. Why 
did hot you come and aſk my aſſiſtance? 

Mary Anne (to Dorothea). Now my papa 
ſhews himſelf once more. A good ſiga for 
Frederick. 

Peter. Ah! fir, what a woman it was! Sure 
never was a better wife. Whenever I came 
home at night without having earned a ſar- 
thing, and thought that I muſt go to bed 
hungry, I always found half of her morſel of 


GK bread 
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bread left purpoſely for me. When I foam- 
ed with rage like one in deſpair, and would 
deſtroy every thing round me, ſhe always 
reſtored me to my calm ſenſes, and made 
me a reaſonable man again. Now ſhe is 
dead, and I cannot bring her to life. There 
began my real unhappineſs, and heaven 
knows where it will end. 

Dorethea, Ah! poor Peter! 

Peter. I had no more hopes of finding a 
ſervice in theſe parts; ſo I ſet out one fine 
evening with my little girl in my arms, and 
I took my boy by the hand. We walked a 
great part of the night, and ſlept the remain- 
der under a hedge. Next morning, by 
break of day, we were in fight of a town. 
Luckily there was a fair there that day. I 
earned ſome money by carrying burthens. 
But, fir, I muſt ſay, it was an angel, an angel 
from heaven, Maſter Frederick— 

Mr. Vaughan. An angel? What Frede- 
rick? that reprobate ? 

Mery Anne and Dorothea ( men 

Peter 
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Peter with looks of joy and curioſity). What, 
Frederick ? Frederick ? 
Peter. Dear maſter, uſe me ill if you 
will; but not that fine generous child. I 
would rather that you ſhould trample me 
under your feet. 

Dorothea. Oh! tell us, Peter, tell us. 

Peter, My little Lucy went to aſk a cha- 
rity at the door of a public houſe. Maſter 
Richard and Maſter Frederick were ſitting 
there at a table, with ſome beer before 
them. FANS: 

Mr. Vaughan. Ay! fine inclinations tru- 
ly ! In an alchouſe! 


Dorothea. Nay, uncle, he only went to- 


refreſh himſelf. 


Mr. Vaughan. What buſineſs had he in 
the town at all ? 


Mary Anne. He had leave to ſee the fair. 
Your good Richard, you ſee, was there 
Peter. He preſently knew my child, and 
roſe from table in ſpite of all that his com- 
panion could ſay. He made poor little 

I 4 Lucy 
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Lucy drink a glaſs of beer, took her by the 
hand, and leading her out, heard from her- 
ſelf a brief account of our miſery. He then 
deſired her to bring him to me, and found 
me in the next ſtreet, drinking out of my 
hat at a well, as the heat of my work had 
made me dry. I thought that I ſhould run 
mad with joy upon ſeeing him. All ſnabby 
and dirty as I was, I took him in my arms 
before every body; and hugged him ſo cloſe, 
the folks were afraid that I ſhould ſtifle him. 
Ah! he was heartily glad to-ſee me too. At 
laft, as there were a number of people about 
us, he told me to lead him to a place where 
we might be by ourſelves, and I took him 
to a barn, where 1 had already beſpoke my 
bed for the night. 

Mary Anne. Ah! papa, I would lay a wa- 
* 

Mr. Vaughan. Silence. Well, Peter? 

Peter. I told him all that I have now told 
you. The dear child began to cry as if he 
would break his heart. I ſhould beg tor 
you, cried he, as I am the cauſe of your 

misfortunes ; 
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misfortunes ; but I will not ſleep without re- 
heving them. Here, Peter, ſaid he, feel- 
ing in his pockets, take what money l have 
about me. I was not for taking it; that 
made him angry. I told him that it was 
money given him for his amuſement, and 
that as for me, I was ufed to hardſkip. He 
frowned, and ſtamped with his feet, and | 
verily believe would have hit me if I hed 
not taken his purſe. 

Mr. Vaughan. How much was there in 
at? . 

Peter. Almoſt a crown. He would keep 
no more than fixpence. It ſhall never be 
ſaid, continued he, that an honeſt fervant of 
my uncle's, who has neither robbed nor de- 
frauded any one; ſhall be obliged in his old 
age to go begging with his children, and 
not have ſo much as a lodging. Take a 
little room. Before three days I will return, 
and 1 will ſupport you ever until I ſhall 
have written to my uncle. We have both 
A oked him againſt us; but he is too hu- 

| I'5 - mane, 
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mane, and too generous, to abandon you 
to miſery. 

Mr. Vaughan. Did he really ſay ſo, Pe- 
ter? 

Peter. I can take my oath of it, maſter. 

Mary Anne. Well, well, we can believe 
you ; finiſh your ſtory. 

Peter. How do you employ your chil- 
dren? faid he, as he took my Billy upon 
his knee. Employ them? faid I, they go 
about ſelling noſegays and toothpicks ; and 
when nobody buys, they aſk charity. That 
is not right, faid he. They would never 
learn any thing by that trade but idleneſs 
and profligacy. You ſhould make your boy 
learn a trade, and put the girl out to a de- 
cent ſervice. 

- Mary Anne. F rederick was very right 
there, papa. 

Peter. Yes, ſaid I; but how can I offer 
the children to any body in theſe rags ? If I 
had only three guineas, I could ſoon ſettle 
them. There is a weaver hard. by, that 
employs young hands, and would take my 

Billy, 


- 
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Billy, if I could give him two guineas fee ; 
and a dairy-man's wite would take Lucy 
into her - ſervice, if ſhe was a little clad. 
Then I could go and offer myſelf for ſer- 
vice in ſome rich family, and not be reduced 
to ſtroll about like a vagrant. 

Mr. Vaughan. And what did Frederick ſay ? 
Peter. Nothing, fir. He went away, but 
two days after he returned, Where is the 
weaver that will take your ſon apprentice ? 
carry me to him. So I did, and he ſpoke 
with him privately for a while. And the 
dairy-man's wife, ſaid he, that will take 
charge of Lucy—where does ſhe live? L 
took him there too. He left me at the 
door, went and ſpoke to the woman in her 
dairy, joined me again without ſaying. a 
word, and we came away. After we. hae 
walked about forty yards, he ſtopped,. and 
taking me by the hand, My honeſt old friend, 
faid he, make yourſelf. eaſy as to your ehil- 
dren. He then pointed me to a. ſhop of. ſe- 
cond-hand clothes that happened to. be: not 
far off, where he had paid beforehand. for 

1 6 this: 
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this jacket, and this great coat. Don't 1 


look like a ſquire in them? 

Mary Anne. O my excellent couſin! good. 
natured Frederick ! 

Mr. Vaughan (wiping his eyes).. 1 ſee now 
where the watch went. 


Peter. That is not all, fir. Did not I 


catch him ſlipping money into my pocket ? 


I was poſitively for returning it to him, and 


told him that he had already done too much 
for me. But if ever I ſaw him fall in a paſ- 
ſion, it was then. He aſſured me, fir, that 
you had ſent it to him for my uſe. And 
when I was coming here directly to thank 
you, he told me that you would not have 
it mentioned. Ah! thought J to myſelf, 
Mr. Vaughan was /o good a maſter! Per- 
haps he would take me again. For all that 
I did not dare to come, as Maſter Frederick 
had forbidden me. 

Mr. Vaughan. O Frederick! my dear 
Frederick! you have ſtill then that noble 
and generous heart that I always took you to 
poſſeſs from your infancy, 

Mas 
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Mary Anne. And what determined you 
at laſt to appear again before my uncle? 

Peter. The caſe was this: They would 
not take my Billy without a copy of the re- 
giſter of his baptiſm, and for that I muſt 
come here to the clerk of this pariſh. As 
entered the village, I heard that my Lord 
Vaſty wanted a coachman. It ſeemed as if 
Maſter Frederick had ſent good luck along 
with me. I waited. on my Lord, Who 
promiſed to take me if I could bring him 
à proper diſcharge from my laſt maſter. I 
could not go into the other world to af 
the Major for one; ſo 1 took my chance, 
though ſadly afraid, to apply. to you. And. 
mould you even refuſe me, I fhall at leaſt 
have returned you my acknowledgments. 
for the relief that you were ſo kind as to 
convey: to me through the hands of Maſter 
Frederick. 

Mr. Vaughan. No, honeſt Peter; you are 
indebted for them to himſelf alone. It is he 
who has ſtripped himſelf to cover you. But 
he is alſo indebted to you for the return of 
| my 
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my favour. From what a misfortune you 
fave him! Yes, but for you, but for you, ſo 
great was my reſentment againſt him, I 


ſhould have baniſhed him from my preſence 


for ever. 
Peter. Say you ſo, fir ? Then I ſhould be 
the happieſt man in the world'! What, to 


ſave him from misfortune, as he has me ! 


Each of us to owe that obligation to the 
other ! 

Mr. Vaughan. That ſneaking varlet Ri- 
chard had almoſt turned my heart againſt 


him. How could I truſt that knave, who 


has ſo often impoſed upon me! But the head 
maſter of the ſchool— 

Mary Anne. Why, papa, he muſt have 
impoſed on him as well as you. 

Mr. Vaughan. But bleſs me, they write me 
word that Frederick is run away. If he 
ſhould grow deſperate! If any misfortune 
ſhould happen to him 

Peter. A horſe! a horſe! I'll bring him 
back to you, if he were at the world's end. 
(Going ta run Out. ) 

Dorothea. 
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D iorotbea (holding him). My dear uncle, 
would you really pardon him? Would you 
take him to your arms once more ? 

Mr. Vaughan. Ay; though he had fold 
all his clothes! though he were to return as 
naked as he was born! (Dorothea makes a 
en ta Mary Anne, and runs out.) 

Mary Anne. What if he were here, papa? 

Mr. Vaughan. Here? has any one ſeen. 
him? Where is he? where is he? 

Peter. Ah! if he was here! if he was here! 
I would jump up to the cieling for joy. 

Mary Anne. Well, papa, do you ſee him? 


SCENE XV. 


Mr. Vaughan, Frederick, Mary Anne, 
Dorotbea, Peter. | 


(Frederick. entering, kneels to his uncle. 
Peter ſhews an extravagance of joy. Dorothea 
and Mary Anne melt into tears.) | 

Frederick, Ah! uncle, my dear uncle, will 
you forgive me? 


Mr. 
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Mr. Vaughan. Forgive you! I love you a 
thouſand times better than before. You 
deſerve it; and ſhall-never leave me again, 

Frederick. No, uncle; never, never. (Turn- 
ing, be ſees Peter, and takes him by the band.) 
Ah! if you had ſeen the miſery of this 
poor man and his children! If you had 
been the cauſe of their diftreſs ! 

Peter. Twas I, *ewas I myſelf. Why 
ſhould I have let you climb upon my ſeat, 
or have left you to manage a pair of fiery 
horſes ? But who could refuſe you any thing? 
I could not,. though the. carriage were to 
run over me through it. So mark, Maſter 
Frederick; never aſk me any thing 1mpro- 
per again ! I ſhould agree to it, I know; but 
I ſhould go and drown myſelf directly. 

Mr. Vaughan. Why did not you write 
me an account of all this, inſtead of ſelling 
yaur watch, your books, and perhaps your 
clothes? It was at leaſt an imprudence in a 
child like you, who knows not the value of 
things. 

F,ederick. Ves, that is true; but to let 

this 


[ 
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this family be a moment longer in their diſ- 
treſs, ſeemed to me as bad as murder. Be- 
ſides, as you. had turned Peter away in a paſ- 
fron, I was afraid that you ſhould forbid me 
to aſſiſt him; and that by diſobeying your 
expreſs orders I ſhould make myſelf more 
blamcable. | 

Mr. Vaughan. What, then you would have 
diſobeyed me there ? 

Frederick. Yes, uncle; but in that only. 

Mr. Vaughan. Kits me, my brave Fre- 
derick !—After all, there is one article in 
the letter which makes me heſuate ; that is, 
your lying out. Where did you pals the 
night ? 

Frederick. 1 had carried Peter the money 
that day. Our maſter was not at home in 
the evening, and I knew that the doors 
would be ſhut at ten o'clock, I thought 
to be home before; and ſo 1 ſhould, it I 


had not gone aſtray after dark. 
Dorothea. Poor brother! where did you 
he then ? \ 


Frederick. 1. found an empty old ſhed, 
| and. 
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and there I ſtretched mylelf upon a great 
ſtone, and never ſlept ſo well in my life. I 
was ſo happy to have relieved Peter 

Mary Anne. Ah! that ill- natured Richard! 
He took good care not to tell us all this, 
and yet he knew it. 

Mr. Vaughan. From this moment I with- a 
draw my regard from him, and you Mete 
alone— | 1 

Frederick. No, uncle; ] will not be hap- 
py at the expence of another, and far leſs 
at that of your ſon. 

Dorothea (taking his hand). How much 
ought I to love ſuch a brother! 

Mr. Vaughan. Well, let him remain at 
the ſchool; you ſhall never leave me. I 
wiſh to have you always near my heart, and 
will have maſters for you of all ſorts, if they 
were to come a hundred miles. 

Peter (making a low bow). My worthy 
maſter, you are always the ſame. 

Mr. Vaughan (patting him on the ſboulder). 
Peter, have you agreed with Lord Vaſty ? 
| Peter. 
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Peter. Bleſs your heart, fir, I had not 
my diſcharge. 
= Mr. Vaughan. You ſhall not need one. 
I fee, I ſhall make Frederick and you happy 
in having you near each other once more : 
but never let him mount upon your ſeat 
again. We ſhall take care of your children 
too. 
Peter (ſobbing and crying for joy). Dear 
maſter ! —Sir ! —are you ſerious ? Is not 
his a dream? Frederick! Maſter Frede- 
ick! ſhall my poor children—Ah ! let me 
zo and ſee my old friends in the ſtable | 
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OBIN was about fix. years of age. 
He was not wicked, but his mother 
let him always have his way; and then his 
lather was afraid that che poor child might 
ery his eyes Gut, if lie wanted any thing, 
and ſhould not get it; Being thus indulged, 
his whims grew every day more frequent, 
and they could not always be gratified ; tor 
his parents were-extremely poor, and liyed, 
as the expreſſion is, from hand to mouth. 
He grew at laſt quite obſtinate and quar- 
relſome, inſiſted upon having every thing 
that he ſaw, and when he could'not get it 
would grow ſulky, tear his clothes. to 
ſhow his ſpite, do nothing that he was bie 
to do, and often quite the contrary.” | 
His parents were much grieved to ſet 
this, behaviour in him, and judged it tt 
proceed from a heart naturally perverſ 

F - Alas! cried his mother, I once hoped tha 
our little Robin would in time confole v7 
| unde 
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under all our griefs, be the joy of our old 
age, and work for our ſupport, when we 
were paſt our ſtrength, reflecting that we 
had done ſo much to feed and bring him 
up: but, on the contrary, he is our greateſt 
unhappineſs. His principles are quite cor- 
rupt, ſaid the father; every one will hate 
him utterly, and not a ſoul aſſiſt him in his 
need. He will commit ſome wicked ae- 
tion, and be puniſhed for it by his country. 
He will live in ſhame and mifery. God 
grant I may be dead before this comes to 
Paſs. | | 
Theſe mortifying thoughts would con- 
ſtantly be uppermoſt within.them. They 
were now no longer«cheerful at their daily 
toil, and had no appetite for their meals. 
Their ſorrow had a viſible effect upon their 
health; their ſtrength ſoon failed them; and 
one morning being more depreſſed than 
uſual, they had not fufficient ſpirits to get 
Vp. Not fo the little Robin: he was up 
as uſual, and called for his breakfaſt. Ro- 
bin, faid his mother, I am very ill, and 

| cannot 
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cannot riſe to get it ſor you. On which 
he ſulked, ſhe wept, and Hutchinſon, his 
father, ſighed. The little urchin waited yet 
ſome time ; but ſeeing neither of them ſtir, | 
reſolved inſtantly what to do. He went to 
a neighbour's houſe for a light, as he de- 
ſigned to make a fire. A little girl came 5 
down to let him in; and ſeeing Robin, x 
aſked him what he wanted, with a tone of I 


voice that ſeemed to ſay he was not wel- v 
come; for ſhe did not like him in the leaſt. 
I want to light my candle, anſwered Ro- I 


bin. Well, do fo, returned the little girl, fc 
as I have let you in: but do not come n 
here again. This way of talking Robin tc 
did not much like: He was very eaſily 
offended; ſo he went away, and did not he 
even light his candle. le 
After this, he viſited another neighbour, 1h 
who came down; but ſeeing Robin through pc 
the caſement, he would not ſo much as aſk in 
him what he wanted, but went up again. a! 
Refuſed admittance every where, he came IM be 
home, put down the candle, and bethought IM the 
himſelf 
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himſelf of going to a good old woman's, 
who formerly uſed to treat him with ſweet 
things. He went and aſked her for ſome 
breakfaſt. Breakfaſt! anſwered Frances : 
why, has not your mother let you have 
ſome ? She is a-bed, ſaid Robin. Well, 
your father then? He likewiſe is a-bed. 
They ſay, they are ill. And would you 
leave them then, and come to me for 
victuals ? Get you gone! I have nothing for 
you. Had I more than what I want myſelf, 
I would give it to poor children who are 
fonder of their parents than you are, and 
make them happy, whereas you every day 
torment yours. 

Robin came away in tears, and walked 
home very ſlowly. In the way, he recol- 
lected that he himſelf had frequently 
ſhammed illneſs ; and ſuppoſed it not im- 
poſlible that his parents might now be do- 
ing the ſame. For certainty, he got upon 
a little chair, held back the curtain, and 
beheld how pale they were. He ſaw that 
they had been crying too. This ſight af- 

fected 
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fected him. He put the curtains to again, 
ſat down beſide the bed; and held his 
hands up to his face. Unhappy that J am! 
ſaid he, ſuppoſe my parents were to die, 
what would become of me? I am refuſed 
admittance every where, and cannot ob- 
tain a bit of bread. I muſt then have been 
very wicked! my poor mother! how you 
have at all times loved me! and how have 
1 grieved you! And my father, my dear 
father Who can tell, alas! but they will 
die? | 
He far a little longer thinking; and re- 
turning afterwards to the houſe where he 
had been refuſed entrance at firſt, begged 
for heaven's ſake that they would. let him 
have a little bread and milk, to make a 
breakfaſt for his parents, His affliction, 
and the humble tone of voice with which he 
now addreſſed them, eaſily gained him a 
hearing. Look ye, faid the good man of 
the cottage, ſince you aſk me 'thus, I will 
not refuſe you. Take the half of this brown 
loaf, with ſome of this milk; and warm it 
for 
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for your parents. It is but juſt that you 
ſhould prepare their breakfaſt, while they 
are both working ſo hard for you. He 


durſt not mention that they were ill, becauſe 


he feared the ſame reproaches which Frances 
had beſtowed upon him, though he me- 
rited them now much leſs: on which ac- 
count, his charitable benefactor did not go 
himſelf to ſee them ; as he would have done, 
had he but known their ſituation, for he eſ- 
teemed them greatly. 

In the mean time, Robin brought away 
the bread and milk, came home, made up a 


fire, and putting ona pipkin, boiled the milk. 


It was no ſooner ready, than he drew a little 
table towards the bed. His mother heard 
him move about the chamber. What can 
» Mobin be doing? ſaid his mother. No- 
hing good, I fear, anſwered Hutchinſon. 
dhe withed to know, endeavoured to fit up 


ft Wo bed; and looking through the curtains, 


nich were very flimſy, ſaw the little table 
Frith two porringers, and Robin, who was 
it K cutting 
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cutting bread into them. Upon this, ſhe 
jogged her huſband. See, ſaid ſhe, I verily 
believe, he is doing this for us; elle, 
why two porringers upon the table? Would 
to God, ſaid Hutchinſon, he were! I am 
not hungry, but ſhould like to be convinced 
that he is better than we have thought him. 

Robin, with the pipkin, came at laſt; and 
filling both the porringers, approached his 
parents. Hold, faid he, dear father ; hold, 
dear mother. Here's ſome breakfaſt for 
you both.—And is it you that prepared it ? 
ſaid the father. Who could give you all 
this bread and milk ?—It was neighbour 
ſuch-a-one, anſwered he.—The father and 
the mother bade him put down both the 
porringers again. Their eyes grew bright 
with joy. Dear child ! come hither, cried 
they. You are not what we thought you 
to be; you bring both of us to life again. 
So ſaying, they held out their arms : he 
bent to their embrace : he wept, as they 
did-likewiſe ; he deſired forgiveneſs for the 


grief 
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grief which he had occaſioned them; and 
promiſed that they ſhould henceforth be 
rejoiced by his behaviour. 

He was ſtill in their arms, when Frances 
entered with her breakfaſt in her hand; 
which ſhe brought, in order to ſhafe it with 
her indiſpoſed good neighbours. She was 
moved at ſuch a piteous ſight, ſhed tears of 
joy, and bleſſed the little Robin, who, on 
his ſide, tenderly embraced her alſo. They 
all breakfaſted together, and had never in 
their lives before enjoyed ſo ſweet a meal. 

The happineſs of ſuch a day ſoon re-eſ- 


| tabliſhed this good father, and this loving 


mather, in their former ſtate of health, The 
little boy alſo became very happy. He 
acquired the love of evefy one that knew 
him, was careſſed with juſtice by his pa- 
rents and the - charitable Frances, who re- 
Joiced to do them all the good in her power, 
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My dear Son, 
1D not let the news that I am going to 


communicate afflict you too much. I 
with I could conceal it from you, but I can- 
not. Your father is dangerouſly ill, and 
without a miracle in his favour we muſt 
loſe him. Oh keavens! my heart is ready 
to burſt when Ithink of his affliction. For 
theſe ſix days I have not cloſed my eyes, and 
am now fo weak that I can ſcarcely hold my 
pen. . You muſt come home immediately. 
The ſervant who delivers you this letter, will 
return with you. Your father deſires ear- 
neſtly to ſee you. © Maurice, my dear 
Maurice, if I could embrace him before 
I die!” he has repeated a hundred times in 
the day. Would to heaven that you were 
here now! However, do not loſe a moment 
in packing up your things; and I have or- 
dered the man to make all poſſible expedi- 
tion, Every moment will be an age of an- 

xiety 
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xiety to me, until I claſp you in my arms. 
Adieu, my dear child! May the Lord pro- 
tect you from all dangers on your journey! 
I wait your return with the moſt lively im- 
patience, and am 


Lour ever affectionate mother, 


CECILIA LavING TON. 


Oxford. 


Dear Couſin, 


I xavt now no friend but you to apply to, 
and from you alone I can hope for comfort 
in a misfortune too weighty for me to bear. 
Heaven has deprived me of what was dear- 
eſt to me on earth, my beloved huſband. 
You know how ſincere and tender an affec- 
tion I bore him. This day ſe'nniglit he de- 
fired me to ſend for our fon ſrom ſchool. 
When Maurice was brought up to his bed, 
ke ſtretched out his hand to him, and had 
ſcarcely given him his bleſſing, before he 
expired, With him is gone all the ſatisfac- 
tion and happineſs of my life. You-ſce me 

. X 3 now 
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now plunged into a ſituation the moſt diſ- 
treſsful and afflicting to a woman, and a 
mother. Yet if I ſuffered alone, I could 
bear it; but my poor ſon ſighs by my ſide. 
He is not yet ſenſible of the misfortune of 
being an orphan. It wounds my heart to ſee 
him look up to me with tears in his eyes, while 
he preſſes my hand, and ſpeaks of his father. 
None but a mother can have an idea of ſo 
afflicting a ſight. I think at thoſe times 
that I read in his looks theſe melancholy 
words: © It is you alone, my dear mother, 
that muſt maintain me now.“ Wherever I 
go, he is at my ſide, and wipes the tears 
from his little eyes with my gown. Sorrow 
ſtops my voice when I would comfort him, 
for the very ſight of my child renews all my 
afflictions. How ſhall -I maintain him? 
My poor huſband has left me nothing, and 
my hands are too feeble to work. To 
whom then ſhall I look for aſſiſtance, unleſs 
to you? On you alone I reſt all my hopes. 
Heaven, I doubt not, will diſpoſe your 
heart to relieve a deſtitute and forlorn wi- 

dow, 
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dow, and to prove that the ties of blood 
which unite us are ſacred. I give up my ſon 
to your care. Whatever kindneſs you ſhew to 
him, I ſhall receive as performed for my ſake, 
and for the memory of a man who loved 
you. All the ſtrength and ſpirits that I have 
left I will exert, to gain myſelf a livelihood 
by working; but to bring up my ſon pro- 
perly is beyond my power. I give him up 
therefore to you entirely, However ſevere 
it may be to part with my child, I muſt 
yield to neceſſity. In the mean time J 
comfort myſelf in the reflection, that I rely 
on the favour of a merciful God, and the 
kindneſs of a worthy relation. Be you to 
him as a father, and enable him one day to 
ſoften my afflictions. I am unable to pro- 
ceed. My tears, which wet my paper, 
ſhew you ſufficiently what my heart feels, 
You have it in your power to determine 
my happineſs, and the well-being of my ſon. 
God will for ever bleſs your liberality; he 
will reward you even in this world for your 

K 4 kindneſs 
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kindneſs to two unfortunate relations. 1 
am, dear couſin, 


Your diſconſolate kinſwoman, &c. 


Oxford. Cecilia LAvINGTON. 


Madam, 


Yours of the 7th inſt. in which you in- 
form me of your huſband's death, has given 
me the ſincereſt affliction. You may be 
aſſured, I partake of your grief, and feel 
ſtill more for your loſs than for my own. 
| Yet I muſt confeſs, I cannot help being a 
good deal ſurpriſed that you think of apply- 
ing to me alone for aſſiſtance. Is it abſo- { 
lutely neceſſary that your ſon ſhould have 7 
the education of a ſcholar, and add another T 


to the number of half: learned ſmatterers f 
that are already in the world? Are there MI + 
not many other profeſſions in which he may = 
render as great ſervices to ſociety, and la- 5 
bour to more advantage for his own intereſt ? ty 
Conſider with yourſelf, how without fortune de 


Or 
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or friends will he be able to advance him 


ſelf? You know the world too well, to 
make it neceſſary for me to ſhew you: that 
fuch an attempt would be impracticable. 
On the other hand, it would be unpleaſing 
to yourſelf to ſee him chargeable to ſtran- 
gers. You ſpeak of the ties of blood ; but 
my own family, which 1s very numerous, 
puts me more forcibly in mind of them; 
and I beg you to believe that 1t is with-great 
difficulty I can maintain them in a ſuitable 
manner. To load myfelf with an additional 
burthen, is abſolutely out of my power; and 
J am convinced, that, upon more mature 
reflection, you will diſpenfe with my doing 
ſo. All that I can do is to put your fon ap- 
prentice to a mercer at Rocheſter, a Mr. 
Durant, with whom J have concerns in bu- 
ſineſs.. I promiſe you, he ſhali be well 
treated there. Fou may. ſend him upon 
trial for ſome time; and if approved, he 
will take him without a fee. Conſider ma- 
turely of my offer, and let me know your 
determination, and your ſon's, If he re- 
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ſolves to go to the Univerſity, it is abſo- 
lutely out of my power to maintain him 
there. I requeſt you to accept the encloſed 
order for four guineas, as a proof of my 
concern for your preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, 
and to believe me, | 
| Madam, &c. 
London. 


Dear Sir, 

I cannot forget the care that you and 
Mrs. Maſters took of me while at your aca- 
demy, though I have at preſent ſcarcely 
ſtrength to write you theſe lines of acknow- 
ledgment. But my mamma, who fits by 
me crying, is unable, through grief, to take 
pen in hand, and has laid that taſk on me, 
who am ſo unfit for it. However, from 
remembering your conſtant kindneſs to me, 
I find ſome ſatisfaction in writing to you, 
though I may ſucceed but indifferently. 
You are already informed, I ſuppoſe, of my 
papa's death. Ah! fir, what you foretold 
me is not come to paſs. You bid me not 

to 
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to be uneaſy ; that I ſhould, perhaps, when 


1Tcame home, find my papa out of danger. 


But, alas! he is dead. My mamma is now a 
poor widow, and I an orphan. I dreaded 
no leſs, as I came near our houſe. I had 
fallen aſleep in the chaiſe, and dreamed that 
my papa was in heaven; and that he took. 
me by the hand, and ſpoke to me. At this 
I awoke, and in waking, ſeemed to hear 
the paſſing-bell toll. Yet we were not near 
the houſe, and had more than three miles to 


go yet. At laſt, when I arrived, my mamma 


was at our door, watting for me, all in tears. 
She kiſſed me, and took me up ſtairs to my 


papa, who was in bed and almoſt ſpeechleſs. 
When I kiſſed him, oh dear! how I cried 


and ſobbed. At this he opened his eyes, 


and ſeeing me, laid his hand upon my head, 
and gave me his bleſſing; but in ſo faint a 
voice as ſcarcely to be heard: Ah you 
eannot imagine how my mamma and I cried. 
All his neighbours and acquaintance were 
in tears, too, at his funeral; but mamma and 
I more than any body. I begin to eat and 

| KS drink 
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drink a little, but my mamma has abſolutely 
taken no nouriſhment, fo that ſhe is as pale 
as death; and I beg of her continually not 
to die, for then 1 do not know what would 


become of me in this world. Ah! dear fir, 


you may imagine how great a trouble it is 
to mamma and me, that I am not able to con- 
tinue my education. But it cannot be other- 
wiſe, and I muſt be content, My mamma 
has written to her couſin in London, who is 


a rich merchant, to requeſt him to maintain 


me at.ſchool ; but he will not, and he ſays 
that I ſhall be no better than a half-learned 


 fmatterer, For my part, I think I might 


have learning enough if my mother had the 
tenth part of his money. But no; I muſt 
go apprentice to Mr. Durant the mercer, 
at Rocheſter, I cannot tell you how much 
that grieves me. Mamma ftrives to comfort 
me, and tells me that it 1s a reputable line 
of buſineſs, and that I may make a fortune 
by following it with application. But what 
does all this ſignify, when one diſlikes it? 
You know, dear fir, that learning was all to 

me: 
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me: I wiſhed to be as good a ſcholar and 
divine as my papa. Before, I had always a 
book in my hand; now I ſhall be employed 
meaſuring filks with a yard. But I muſt 
hold my tongue, ſince 1t cannot be other- 
wiſe. Dear fir, I wiſh you happineſs, and 
ſhall always think of you. I hope, too, 
that you will not forget me, and thank you 
again for your kind treatment of me. I 
ſuppoſe Mr. Durant will ſeldom take me to 
London, ſo that as I paſs there in my way 
to Rocheſter, I ſhall go and ſee you and 
Mrs. Maſters; and if ever I come into great 
buſineſs, you ſhall take whatever you pleaſe 
in my ſhop, without paying a farthing. 
Only try. You ſhall ſee, Meantime I am, 
and ever ſhall be, 
| Dear ſir, 
(as you uſed to call me) 


your little friend, 


Oxford. Mavic LavincToN. 


Maurice, 
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Oxford. 
Maurice, Mrs. Lavington. 


Maurice. Ah! mamma, the ſtage is ready 
to ſet off. 

Mrs. Lav. (in tears). My dear child, 
are you going then to leave me ? 

Maurice. Pray, mamma, do not cry ſo, 
or I ſhall be dull all the journey. Where 
are my gloves? Ah! they are on my hands. 
I do not know what I am doing. 

Mrs. Lav. What pain it is to part with 
you | I will accompany you at leaſt a little 
way out of town. 

Maurice. Nay, dear mamma, you are al- 
ready ſo ill and ſo weak! 

Mrs. Lav. It is but half a mile, my dear. 

Maurice. But you know, the doctor ſays 
that you mult take care of yourſelf. If you 
were to come home worſe, and be obliged, 
like my papa, to take to your bed and die, 

I ſhould be the cauſe of it. No, you muſt 
nat ſtir out, or elſe I'll not go. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Lav. Well, my dear child, then I 
will ſtay. 
Maurice. Yes, mamma, do not move out, 


and when I am gone, lie down on the bed 
and try to reſt. 


Mrs. Lav. Oh! I with I could. 
Maurice. Good bye, good mamma. 

Mrs. Lav. God bleſs you and watch over 
you, my dear child. Be good, honeſt, and 
induſtrious, and make your mother happy. 

Maurice. You ſhall fee, mamma; you 
ſhall ſee that J will make you happy. 

Mrs. Lav. Write to me regularly, at 
leaſt once a fortnight. 


Maurice. Yes, every week, mamma; and 
will you write to me too ? 

Mrs. Lav. Can you aſk that? I ſhall 
now have no other pleaſure upon earth. But 
| ſhall we ever ſee each other again in this 
world ? | 

Maurice. Oh! yes; we ſhall ſee each 
other again. I will take care to behave ſo 
well that I will get leave to come and ſee 


you 
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you in fix months. But, mamma, the ſtage” 
is going off. I muſt leave you. 


Mrs. Lav. One kiſs more, my dear child! 
Farewel! (They wave their hands until out 


of fight.) 


Rocheſter. 
Mr. Durant, Maurice. 


Mr. Durant. What do you bring me there, 
my little gentleman? 

Maurice. A letter, ſir; my name is La- 
vington. I ſuppoſe you know what it con- 
cerns. 1 

Ar. Durant. Oh !. you are little Laving-- 
ton, I am glad to ſee you. I. like your 
face very well. Have you a taſte for bu- 
fineſs ? | | 

Maurice ( ſigbing). Why yes, fir. 

Mr. Durani. You have been ſome time 
at ſchool; can you read? 

Maurice. Yes, ſir, I could read when I 
was only five years old ; and now I am 
twelve, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Durant. Then your father muſt have 
begun pretty early with you. Can you write 
too, and caſt accompts? How much is 6 
times 8 ? 

Maurice. 48 ; and 6 times 48 make 288; 
and 6 times 288 make—ſtop a moment 
make 1728; and add 59 to that, it makes 
1787 exactly, the preſent year of our Lord. 

Mr. Durant. How ? Why you, caſt ac- 
compts like a banker. I ſhall be glad to 
have ſo clever a little boy behind my coun- 
ter, 7 

Maurice. J hope, fir, I ſhall give you ſa- 
tisfaction. 

Mr. Durant. According as you behave 
yourſelf. 

Maurice. Sir, J aſk no better. 

Mr. Durant. I make no doubt but we 
ſhall be good friends. 

Maurice. O ſir! you ſhall never have 
reaſon to find fault with me. I love my 
mamma too well to run the riſk of grieving. 
| : 

Mr. Durant. Come then, I will intro- 

duce 
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duce you to my wife and children. I have 
two much about your age. | 

Maurice. I hope, ſir, to gain the regard 
of all your family. 


Lady Abberville, Maurice. 


Maurice ( carrying a piece of ſattin rolled 
up). Your ſervant, madam. Mr. Durant 
gives his compliments to your ladyſhip, and 
ſends the twelve yards of ſattin, of the pat- 
tern that you ſhewed him. You know the 
price, madam ? + 

Lady Abber. He aſked me - chil mil- 
lings at the firſt word. That is . 
A 

Maurice. Have you a meaſure in the 
houſe, madam ? 

Lady Abber. Mr. Durant is an honeſt 
man. I never meaſure after him. How 
much does it come to ? 

Maurice, Seven pounds fixteen ſhillings, 
madam. 

Lady Abber. That is a good deal of mo- 
ney. Has he ordered you to receive it ? 

Maurice. 
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Maurice. That is as your ladyſhip pleaſes. 

Lady Abber. Well, there are ſeven pounds 
ſixteen ſhillings. I ſhall call on him for a 
receipt ; but if I were diſpoſed to cheapen, 
cannot you abate me ſomething ? 

Maurice. Yes, madam. Mr. Durant 
told me that I ſhould abate a ſhilling a 
yard. | | 

Lady Abber. Well, my little boy, that is 
very honeſt, I am perfectly well pleaſed with 


twelve ſhillings. 

Maurice. Yes, madam ; I have twelve 
ſhillings to return you, 
Lady Abber. Keep them yourſelf, my lit- 
le friend. This is my birth-day, and I will 
make you a preſent of them. 
Maurice. Madam, I beg pardon, I can- 
ot take them. 


and I give it to you. 


Maurice. Perhaps Mr. Durant 3 take 
t am iſs. 


your ſincerity. Let me ſee; that makes 


Lady Abber. Y ou ſhall: it is e property, 


Lad 
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Lady Abber. That is my concern, I ſhall 
make that up. 

Maurice. Madam, I return you a thouſand 
thanks. This money ſhall not ſtay long in 
my pocket, I will ſend it off directly to my 
mamma, and mention. your ladyſhip to her 
in my letter. I ſhall go and write it imme- 
diately. 5 


Lady Abber. No, no; muſt not let you 


go fo. faſt. I ſee that we have a good deal 
to ſay to each other. Tell me in the firſt 
place who is your mamma, .and where doe 
e hve? 
Maurice: Ah my poor mamma is widow 
to a clergyman of Oxford. My papa is 
dead theſe two months. He was too chati- 
table to the poor to leave much money be- 
hind him. He kept me at ſchool for thre: 
years near London; but I was ſent home 
little before he died, becauſe he wiſhed to 
ſee me once more. And as it was not in 
mamma?'s power to continue my edueat9n, 
a kinſman of hers ſent me to be apprentice 
to Mr, Durant the mercer.. I am with him 
upon 
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upon trial. But if my relation that is fo rich 
had thought proper, I ſhould have gone to 
the Univerſity and taken my degrees. Ah! 
I ſhould have been happy to follow my ſtu- 
dies, and to become one day a great ſcholar. 
I was always the foremoſt in my claſs, and 
my maſters were very fond .of me. The 
ext time:that your ladyſhip ſhall have occa- 
ion for any thing from us, I will ſhew you 
1 letter from our head maſter, which I re- 
eived a week ago. You will fee by it how 
and he was of me. Ay, and he fays, he 
vill be fond of me as long as he lives. | 
Lady Abber. I do not doubt it, my good 
hild. You have already made me very 
ond of you, though this is the firſt time that 
ver L have ſeen you. But tell me; would 
ou be glad to go from behind the counter, 
d return to ſchool.? | 
Maurice. Ah! if that was poſſible. But 
mamma cannot do it; ſhe has not money 
ough, and ſchooling is expenſive. | 
Lady Abber. Yes; but if your mother has 
dt, there are many people in the world that 
have 


have more than enough. What would you 
ſay if I were to fend you to a gentleman who 
ſhould examine you, to ſee if you have made 
good uſe of the time that you have ſpent at 
ſchool, and are likely to make a progreſs if 
you ſhould return thither? | 
Maurice. O madam, how happy ſhould [ 
be! Pray ſend me to the gentleman direct- 
ly. You ſhall ſee what he will ſay of me. 
And then I may learn what I have not yet 
had time to know. 
Lady Abber. Do you know the principal 
academy of this town ? 
' Maurice. Oh yes, madam. I have often 
ſighed as I paſſed by the door of it. 
Lady Abber. Well, ſtay a moment. (S. 
fits down before her bureau, writes a letto 
and gives it to Maurice.) There, run to the 
academy and aſk for the maſter. You mul 
ſpeak to himſelf, You will give my com- 
pliments to him, and requeſt him to ſend 1 
line in anſwer to my note. 
Maurice. But, madam, I am in a hurry 
to o ſend theſe twelve ſhillings to my mamma 
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Lady Abber. You can wait till to-mor- 
row. Perhaps you may have fall better 
news to ſend her. 

Maurice. I will firſt, madam, carry your 
letter, and then haſten to Mr. Durant, who 
waits for me. 

Lady Abber. Take care not to go aſtray. 

Maurice, Oh! I ſhall find my way. I 
wiſh your ladyſhip good morning. In leſs 
than half an hour the maſter of the academy 


ſhall have your letter. I will fly to him like 
a bird. 


Rocheſter. 
The Maſter of the Academy, Maurice. 


Maurice. Sir, I have a note for you from 


Lady . Oh! dear, I have forgot her 


name. But I will run back to her to know 
| "is 


The Maſter. There is no occaſion for 


that, child. I ſuppoſe the lady's name is 
to the note. (He opens, and looks at the 


_ bottom.) Lady Abberville ! Oh! it is a hand 


that I know very well. (Reads) 


Sir, 


— — 
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Sir, | 
THe child whom I ſend you is a poor or- 
phan. His father is lately dead, and his 


mother has been under the neceſſity of tak- _ 


ing him from ſchool, in order to put him 
apprentice, He ſeems, however, to have 
a {trong deſire for learning; therefore, I 
beg as a favour that you will have the good- 
neſs to examine him, and if you form any 
hopes of him, I ſhall charge myſelf with 
his education. This being my birth-day, 
puts me in mind of the duty to which we 
are born, that of doing good to our fellow- 
creatures; and this child ſeems to have 
been ſent by Heaven to be the object of it. 


I requeſt you to give me your opinion of 


him, and am, fir, &c, 


Take a ſeat, my little man. I ſhall be 
at your ſervice in a minute, I am in haſte 
to finiſh a letter. 


Maurice. Oh! fir, what fine books you 
have there! It is a long time ſince I have 
| looked 
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looked into any. Will you pleaſe to let me 

open one while you write? 

The Maſter. With all my heart, my 

dear. 1 be. 
Maurice. Hah! this is Homer. But it is 

in Greek. It is too hard for me, I never 
read it but in Engliſh. 

The Maſter. What! have you read Ho- 

mer ? And what do you think of him ? 
Maurice. He is full of fine paſſages, and 


eſpecially of beautiful ſimilies. Only 1 


wiſh that Achilles had not been ſo e 
and ſtubborn. 


The Maſter. What inſtances of paſſion or 


ſtubbornneſs do you find in him ? 


Maurice. Was it well done of him to 
leave the Greeks in diſtreſs? Was it their - 


fault if he quarrelled with Agamemnon? 
They had done him no wrong. Should not he 
have ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, when 
the deputies came to make ſubmiſſion to 
him in his tent? But no, he remains im- 
moveable as a rock. I ſhould not have 

L let 
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let them entreat me ſo long. I ſhould have 
followed them at the firſt word. 

' The Maſter. Then * are very good- 
natured. 

Maurice. We ſhould be ſo towards all 
men, and eſpecially to our countrymen. 
Oh ! you have a Sophocles too. The tra- 
gedy of PhiloCtetes, I believe, is by him. I 
have read it in Engliſh. It is a very moving 
play. But I'll tell you, * what I liked 
beſt in it. 

The Maſter. I ſhould be glad to know. 

Maurice. It is a young Grecian — What 
is this his name is? 

The Maſter. Neoptolemus. 

Maurice. Yes, yes; Neoptolemus. It is 
when he comes back and brings Philoctetes 
his bow and arrows. I think that I ſhould 
have done the ſame. But I beg pardon, fir ; 
perhaps my talk grows tireſome to you. 

The Maſter. Not at all. I liſten to you 
with pleaſure. Beſides, my letter is finiſhed, 

Maurice. Then, fir, I will beg you to tell 

: me 
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me what fine book of prints that is, that _= 
open on your deſk. 

The Maſter. It is a collection of engra- 
vings from the fineſt paintings in the gallery 
at Florence. 

Maurice. That is Jupiter; I know him. 

The Maſter. How do you like him? 

Maurice. 1 like the picture very well, but 
not Mr. Jupiter. 

The Maſter. Why not? 

Maurice. Becauſe he was an odious cha- 
racter. I do not know how the Greeks 
and Romans could be ſuch fools as to wor- 
ſhip him. He was quite a libertine, and al- 
ways quarrelling with Juno. Is that acting 
like a god ? 

The Maſter. You are right. He was an 
improper and contemptible object of wor- 
ſhip. However, nothing has been handed 
down to us concerning him but the imagi- 
nations of the vulgar; and you know that 
the people has always been blind and ſuper- 
ſtitious. 

Maurice. Why our peaſants now-a-days 

L 2 | have 
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have more ſenſe. Only imagine, ſir, the 
clergyman of a pariſh going into the pulpit, 
and preachingthat God Almighty has a wife, 
whom he deceives and ſcolds every day. 
His pariſhioners would not believe a word 
of it. 

The Maſter. How comes it that the vul- 
gar are now more ſenſible than in former 
times? 

Maurice. From the light of the Goſpel. 
There every thing ſhews a juſt and good 
God. If I had lived in Greece, and had 
poſſeſſed ſuch a book, they would never 
have worſhipped any other than the God 
that we worſhip. 

The Maſter. Kiſs me, my fine boy; ; what 
is your name? 

Maurice. Maurice Lavington: 

Type Maſter. Indeed, my dear Maurice, it 
would be a pity that you paſſed your life 
behind a counter. You muſt apply your- 
ſelf to learning again. ; 

Maurice. Ah! I ſhould like that very 
well, if it was in my power, 


(The 
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De Maſter. I will give you my anſwer to 
Lady Abberville. 

Maurice. Sir, I ſhall take it with plea- 
fare. © But ſhe requeſts you, fir, I believe, 
to have the kindneſs to examine me. 

* The Maſter. I have done that already. I 
can judge of your underſtanding and your 


heart. Perhaps I may have the pleaſure of 


contributing to procure you a more happy 
lot. - Amuſe yourſelf in looking over theſe: 
prints, while I write my anſwer. 
Maurice. Or rather, ſir, oblige me with a 
pen and ſome paper: I will write too. 
The Maſter. To your benefactreſs ? 
Maurice. No, fir ; to another perſon. 


* The Maſter. May not I know to whom? 


Maurice. When my letter is finiſhed, fir, 
you ſhall ſee it. 

pe Maſter, I long to have a view of it. 
(They both fit down, Maurice writes the 

following letter.) | | 
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« Dear Sir, 


„I THANK you a thouſand times for 
your kindneſs in taking notice of me, and 
in writing to Lady Abberville. I ſhould be 
very happy to return to my former ſchool, 
where every body loves me ; but fince you 
will be the occaſion of my happineſs, I ſhall 
be glad to enjoy it under your eye. If 
I am fo lucky as to be admitted into your 
academy, I will love you with all my heart. 
I hope, I ſhall be diligent and well 
behaved, and learn every thing that you 
will be kind enough to teach me. I hardly 
dare hope that it will be fo. That de- 
pends on the will of Providence, and yours. 
But if I remain with Mr. Durant, you will 
not refuſe me the pleaſure of com ing to 
ſee you now and then, and of diſcourſing 
a little with you and reading your fine books ; 
otherwiſe I ſhall ſoon forget all that I have 
learned at ſchoobh and I ſhould be ſorry for 
that, although it be not much. I hope, 
dear fir, you will have the goodneſs to oblige 
me, 
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me, and I will let my mamma know it, to 
comfort her ſorrows; for ſhe is very fond 
of me, and I too of her. Perhaps one 
day''—— 

The Maſter. Well, Maurice, 1s your let- 
ter finiſhed ? 

Maurice. No, fir, not quite. I have 
more to ſay than you have. But there, ſir, 
read it, ſuch as it is. 

The Maſter. How 1s this? Why it is ad- 
dreſſed to me. Well, this is charming. 
No, my good little Maurice, you ſhall not 
remain at Mr. Durant's, but ſhall come to 
me, if you like it better. You will go now 
to Lady Abberville. Give her this note, 
_ with my humble reſpects, and let me know 
what ſhe ſays of it. 

Maurice. O dear ! ſhall I be fo happy !— 


The Maſter. 88 and Heaven befriend 


you! - ©. 
Maurice. Oh! I fhall run, and be back 


again directly. (Bowing to the maſter.) 


Your ſervant, fir. 


L 4 Rocheſter. 
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Rocheſter. 
Lady Abberville, Maurice. 


Lady Abberville, Well, Maurice, do you 
bring me an anſwer ? 

Maurice. Yes, madam, here it is. 

Lady Abber, I am curious to know what 
it ſays; nothing very favourable, I am 
afraid. 

Maurice. Oh! nothing to my prejudice, 

madam, I am ſure. 


Lady Abber. (reads ta herſelf.) 


« Madam, 


* You could not give me a more ſenſible 
pleaſure than what I felt in the converſation 
of this amiable child. His looks full of in- 
genuous innocence, the lively ſpirit that ap- 
pears in his eyes, and animates his diſcourſe, 
have warmly attached me to him. To 
ſhine asa man of letters is more ſuitable to 
his genius, than to purſue the line to which 
his father's death and the poverty of his fa- 
mily had deſtined him. I congratulate you, 

| 8921 | madam, 
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madam, that you choſe ſor the object of 
your generoſity a child of ſo fair hopes. 
Heaven ſeems to have thrown him in your 
way for that purpoſe. I am ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded that his behaviour and ſentiments 
will never give you cauſe to repent, and 
ſhall eſteem myſelf very happy if by my 
cares L can promote your generous inten- 
tions. 
r T have the honour to be, &c.” 


Lady Abber. The maſter ſeems to be on- 
ly half ſatisfied with you. 

Maurice. Oh, madam, he is quite ſatis- 
fied. He told me ſo, and J can ſee it in 
your eyes. 

Lady Abber. Ay! Can you ſee it there, 
my little cunning man? But to ſpeak ſe- 
riouſly, if there was a perſon that would 
take the charge of your maintenance and 
education, what would you do for that per- 
ſon ?. 

e What would I do ?—I hardly 
know. I can do nothing of myſelf, b.:: 1 
173 would 
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would pray for that perſon from the bottom 
of my heart, both day and night. 

Lady Abber. Then you ſhall pray for me, 
my dear child, as for your ſecond mother. 

Maurice. Will you be my mamma? 
Lady Abber. Yes, I will. Your father 

is dead. I will fill his place, and do every 
thing for you that he would. You ſhall go 
to-your learning again, and nothing ſhall be 

wanting to your education. 
' Maurice. Oh dear! my good mamma, I 
can hardly ſpeak for joy. 

Lady Abber. If you love me, you will ne- 
ver call me any thing but mamma, remem- 
ber. 

Maurice. Oh! yes, mamma. 1am as hap- 
py as a king. 

Lady Abber. Y ou will loſe your little ſenſes. 
Come, be compoſed, and let us take a walk 
in the garden. I have ſomething to ſay to 
you of your mother. 


| Rocheſter, 
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Rocheſter. 
Mr. Durant, Maurice. 


Mr. Durant. Where have you been fo 
long ? | 
Maurice. Oh! Mr. Durant, if you knew— 
Mr. Durant. Knew! I know that you 
ſhould not be ſo long on an errand. Do 
not let this be the caſe another time. What! 
could not you find Lady Abberville at 
home ? 
Maurice. Yes, ſir, I found her, and I found 
in her a ſecond mother. 
Mr. Durant. What ſtuff 1s this ? Are you 
mad ? | 
Maurice. No, fir ; but I am going to my 
learning again. I ſhall be put to an acade- 
my in a few days, and my mamma, Lady 
Abberville, will come to-morrow and ſpeak 
to you about it. | 
Mr. Durant. What, do not you chule to 
ſtay with me, then ? 
Maurice. Why, fir, I like learning and 
ſtudy better than buſineſs, | 
L 6 Mr, 


Mr. Durant. So then, you are only 
come hither to go away _ Lou have 
_ deceived me. 

Maurice. No, ſir, I ſhould be very ſorry. 
1 had not a thought of going, and could have 
ſtaid here contentedly. But ſuppoſe your- 
ſelf in my place for a moment. If my papa 
had not died, I ſhould not have quitted 
ichool to live here. A worthy lady acts to 
me like a parent, and offers to put me to- 
ſchool again > is it a fault in me to accept 


her ladyſhip's offer? | 
Mr. Durant. Well, you are only upon 


trial here, it is true, and your choice is free. 
You are very right. However, I wiſh I. 
had never ſeen you, for I began to be fond 
of you, and now I ſhall grieve to part with 
you. (Goes out.) 

Maurice. Mr. Durant is ſomething blunt, 
but a very worthy man. I ſhall be ſorry to 
leave-him and his wife and his children. 
But I muſt write to mamma. Oh ! how 
happy will ſhe-be on reading my letter! 1 
wiſh that ſhe had it now in her hands, and 
that 
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that I were by her ſide the next moment. 
(He begins to write.) 


cc Dear Mamma, 

te Toy! joy! you are now. free from all 
trouble, and I too, Do not, however, let 
tears of joy hinder you from reading my let- 
ter. This is the ſtory of my happineſs. Mr.. 
- Durant ſent me this morning to carry ſome: 
ſattin to Lady Abberville. Oh! an excel-- 
lent lady! Ah! if you were here now! But 
do you know, mamma, that you are to be: 
here before a week ? ſhe will give you an- 
apartment in her houſe, and you will live 
with her, and I ſhall go to ſchool, and ſhall 
come to ſee you whenever you chuſe. Oh!. 
that will be a happineſs; ſuch a happineſs & _ 
You remember, for all that, how you cried 
when I was leaving you. You ſaid that you 
kiſſed me, perhaps, for the laſt time. Fhope 
now, you will never have that to fear again. 
My mamma is to ſend you money for the 
journey, for ſhe is as much my mamma as 
you are, and J am very ſure that you will 
not 
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not be angry at that. All the money, how- 
ever, that you receive in this parcel is not 
from her; there are twelve ſhillings from 
me. She gave them to me, and I ſend them 
to you. Make haſte to get every thing in 
readineſs for your journey hither; the ſooner 
you come the happier we ſhall be. I have 
ſpoken ſo well of you to the lady, that ſhe 
wiſhes to ſee you almoſt as much as I do. 
Set out, ſet out: I ſhall watch the coming of 
every ſtage, to tell you the whole ſtory be- 
fore you ſee her, though I ſuppoſe ſhe tells 
it to you herſelf in the letter that ſhe writes 
to you to-day. I have not time to add 
more, for I ſhould be afraid that my letter 
would be too late if I wrote all that I have 
to ſay. 


c J am, dear mamma, &c.“ 


e Madam, 

« How ſhall I find words to expreſs to 
you my joy and gratitude!. Gracious Hea- 
ven! my misfortunes are then at an end. I 
am happy and my child alſo, and to you 

| we 
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we owe that we are ſo. How ſhall I be 
able to bear fo ſudden an elevation from a 
gulph of miſery to the ſummit of joy! I 
have only tears to expreſs what I feel, and 
I am ſorry that I cannot give you even this 
teſtimony of my gratitude perſonally at this 
moment. You have wiſhed to be a mother, 
therefore you may, perhaps, form an idea of 
my happineſs: as for me, I want words. to 
expreſs it, and I ſhall want them, perhaps, 
ſtill more when TI for the firſt time ſee my 
ſon placed between us both, and our arms 
intermingled in embracing him. But you 
vill underſtand my ſilence, which the ardor 
and ſincerity of my attachment to ybu ſhall 
perfectly explain every moment of my life. 

ce J have the honour to be, &c.” 
Oxford. 


* 
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VANITY PUNISHED. 
A Drama, in Ons Acr, 
| CHaRaAcTERS. 


M. W ALLER. 
MS. WALLER. 
VaAILENTIN E, their Son. 
Mu. Rar, Fr tends io Mr. Waller. 
Mx. Nasn, 
Michal, a country Boy. 
MarTinN, - the Gardener. 


SCENE I. A GARDEN. 
Mr. Waller, Mrs. Waller. 


A. ir. ONDER is our Valentine 
walking in the garden with 
x bock in his and; I am very much afraid. 
that it is rather through vanity than from 
à real deſire of improving himſelf, that he 
always appears to be buſy reading. 
Mrs. W. What makes you think fo, my 
dear? 4 
2s: 
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Mr. W. Donot you remark that he caſts, 
a fide-look now and then, to ſee if any body 

takes notice of him ? 1 

Mrs. W. And yet his maſters give a very 
flattering account of his diligence, and all 
agree that he is very far advanced for his 
age. 

Mr. W. That is true. But if my ſuſ- 
picions are right, and if the little that he can 
know has made him vain, I would rather a 
hundred times that he knew nothing and 
were modeſt. | 

Mrs. W. That he knew nothing? 

Mr. V. Yes, my dear. A man without 
any great extent of knowledge, but upright, 
modeſt and induſtrious, is a much more eſ- 


timable member of ſociety than a learned. | 
man whoſe ſtudies have turned his head and 


- puffed up his heart. 
Mrs. W. I cannot think that my n! 1s 
of that deſcription. 
Mr. VW. Heaven forbid | But while we 
are here in the country I ſnall have more 


opportunities of obſerving him; aad I am 
| reſolved 
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reſolved to take advantage of the firſt that 
ſhall offer, to clear up my doubts. I ſee 
him coming towards us. Leave me alone 
with him a moment. | 


SCENE I. 


Mr. Waller, Valentine. 


Val. (to Michael, whom he puſhes back.) 
No; leave me. Papa, it is that little fool 
of a country boy that comes always to inter- 
rupt me in my reading. 

Mr. W. Why do you call that nood- na- 
tured child a little fool? 

Val. Why, he knows nothing. 

Mr. V. Of what you have learnt, I grant 
you; but then he knows many things which 
you do not, and you may both inform each 
other a good deal, if you will communicate 
what you know, one to the other. 

Val. He may learn a good deal of me, 
but what can I learn from him? 

Mr. V. If ever you ſhould have a farm, 
do you think that it would be of no ſervice to 


you 
£ 
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you to have an early notion of the labours 
of the country, to learn to diſtinguiſh trees 
and plants, to know the times of ſowing and 
harveſt, and to ſtudy the wonders of vege- 
tation? Michael poſſeſſes theſe different 
parts of knowledge, and deſires no better 
than to ſhare them with you. They will 
perhaps be one day of the greateſt uſe to you. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, that you could com- 
municate, would be of no ſervice to him. 
So that you fee, in this intercourſe, all the 
advantage is on your fide, 

Val. Well,” but papa, would it become 
me to learn any thing from a little country 
boy? 

Mr. W. Why not, if he is capable of in- 
ſtructing you? I know no real diſtinction 
amongſt men, but that of uſeful talents and 
good manners; and you muſt own that in 
both theſe points, he has equally the advan- 
tage over you. 

Val. What, in good manners too? 
Mr. W. In every ſtation, they conſiſt in 
treating all perſons as our duty preſcribes to 
Us. 
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us. He does ſo; in ſhewing a particular at- 
tachment and. complaiſance to you. Do 
you do.the fame? do you make a return of 
mildneſs and good will? And yet he ſeems. 
to merit them. He is active and intelli- 
gent. I believe him to be poſſeſt of good- 
nature, ſpirit, and good ſenſe. You ought: 
to think yourſelf very happy in having ſor 
amiable a companion with whom you may 
at once amuſe and improve yourſelf. His 
father is my foſter- brother, and has always 
had a remarkable affection for me. I ans 
pretty ſure that Michael has the ſame for 


you. See how the poor little fellow han- 


kers about the terrace-walk, to meet you. 
Take care and uſe him with civility. There 
is more honour and integrity in his father's 
cottage than in many palaces. His family 


too has been our tenants for ſome genera- 


tions, and I ſhould be glad to ſee the con- 
neftion continued between our children. 


; (= goes 92 


8 CE N E 
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SCENE III. 
Valentine (alone). 


Ves, a fine connection indeed! I think 
Papa is joking, This little country boy 
teach me any thing! No; I will ſurprize 
him now ſo much with my learning that he 
will not think of talking to me of 1 his own, 
I'll warrant him. 


. 
Valentine, Michael. 


Mich. You won't have my little noſegay , 
then, Maſter. Valentine ? 
Val. Noſegay ? Pſhaw! neither ranun- 
<ulus nor tulip. 
Mich. Why, it is true, they are only field 
flowers, but they are pretty, and I thought 
you might like to know them by their 
names. 
Val. A great matter, indeed, to kat 
the names of your herbs. You may bony 


n Ree you found them, 
Mich, 


Tube. (% 2 4 
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Mich. Well now, if I had known that, I 
would not have taken the trouble to gather 
them. I was reſolved not to go home yeſ- 
terday evening without bringing you ſome- 
thing, and as I came back from work, 
though it was rather late, and I had a great 
mind for my ſupper, I ſtopped in our cloſe, 
to gather them by the light of the moon. 
Val. You talk of the moon! Do you 


know how big it is? 


Mich. Heh! Fegs! as big as a cheeſe. 
Val. Ignorant little clown! (Struts with 
en air of importance, while Michael ſtands 
ſtaring at bim.) Look here, (Shewing him 
bis book.) This 1s Telemaque, 1 ave you 
ever read it? | 
Mich. That is not in the Catechiſm : our 
ſchoolmaſter never talked to me about that. 


Val. No, it is none of your country 
books. 


Mich. Nay, how ſhould I have read it 

then? But, let us ſee it. 
Val. Do not think of touching it wich 
youe dirty hands ! ( Holding one of them up.) 
Where 
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Where did you buy theſe tanned leather 
gloves ? 
Mich. Anan! it is my hand, Maſter Va- 
lentine. 

Val. The ſkin is fo hard, that one might 


cut it into ſhoe ſoles. 
Mich. It is not with idleneſs that they are 


grown ſo hard. You know how to talk ve- 
ry well, I dare ſay, and yet I would not 
change conditions with you. To work ho- 
neſtly, and offend nobody, 1s all that I know, 
and it would be no harm if you knew as 
much. Good bye, fir. 


SCENE V. 


Valentine (alone). 


I think the little clown had a mind ta 
make game of me. But I ſee company 
coming on the terrace-walk. I muſt put on 
a ſtudious air before them. (He fits down, 
ſeeming to read in his book with great at- 
tention.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Mr. Ray, Mr. Naſh. 
Valentine ſeated on a bench on one fide). - 


Mr. Wal. What a fine evening! Would 
you chuſe, gentlemen, to take a walk up 
this ſlope, to ſee the ſun ſetting, 

Mr. Ray. I was going to mention it, 
The weather is delicious, and the ſky per- 
ſectly without a cloud in the weſt. "4 

Mr. Naſb. I ſhall be ſorry to go far from 
the nightingale. Do you hear his charming 
melody, madam ? 

Mrs. Waller. 1 was taken up with think- 
ing. My heart was filled with pleaſure. 

Mr. Ray. How can one live in town 
during this charming weather ? 

Mr. Waller.. Valentine, will you walk 
up the ſlope with us, to ſee the fun let- 
ting? 

Val. No, I thank you, papa. i»: am 
reading ſomething here that gives me more 


pleaſure, . 
Mr. 


— 
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Mr. Wal. If you ſpeak truth, I pity you, 
and if you do not——Come, gentlemen, 
there is not a moment to loſe. Let us 
continue our walk, (They walk forward up 
the bill.) | 


| 6 EN VIh;. 
Valentine (ſecing them at a good diſtance), 
There, they are almoſt out of ſigkt: I 
need not be under any conſtraint now. (Puts 
the book into bis pocket.) What an opinion 
will theſe gentlemen have of my diligence! 
I ſhould like to be a bird and fly after them, 
to hear the praiſes that they are giving me. 
(Sannters about, yawning and liſileſa, for near 
a quarter of an hour.) TI am tired, after all, 
of being here alone. 1 can do better! The 
ſun is ſet now, and I hear the company re- 
turning. I will flip into the wood, and hide 
myſelf in it ſo, that they ſhall ſcarcely find 
me. Mamma will fend all the ſervants to 
look for me with lights. They will talk of 
nothing but me all the evening, and will 
compare me with thoſe great philoſophers 
* M that 
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that have been known to go aſtray in their 
learned meditations, and to loſe themſelves 
in woods. My adventure will make a fine 
noiſe! Nov for it. ( He goes into. thy wendy 


8 ER N E VIII. 
Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Mr. Ray, Mr. Naſh. 
Ar. Ray. I never ſaw weather more pleaſ- 
ing, nor a more charming ſcene. 

Mr. Wal. Gentlemen, my pleaſure has 
been doubled by 850 enjoying. it in - your 
company. 

Mr. Naſh. The. As e too o full con- 
tinues his ſong. His voice ſeems even te 
grow more tender as night comes on. I am 
ſorry that Mrs. Waller does not ſeem to liſten 
to it with as much pleaſure as before. 

Mrs. MW. It is becauſe I am anxious 
about my ſon. I do not ſee him in the gar- 
den. (She calls bim.) Valentine! He does 
not anſwer! (Perceiving tbe gardener, ſhe 
calli him.) Martin, have you ſeen my ſon? 

Martix. Ves, madam, about ten minutes 
| ago I ſaw him turn towards the grove, 
| wi Mrs, 
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Arg. W. Towards the grove? Bleſs me; 
if he ſhould loſe himſelf! Pray run after him, 
and bring him in. 
Martin. Yes, madam. (Goes out.) 

Mrs. W. Mr. Waller, won't you go along 
with him? 

Mr. V. No, my dear, I am not uneaſy, 
for my part. Martin will be able to find 
him. 5 

Mrs. V. But if he ſhoukd take a different 
way.? I am frightened out of my wits! 

Mr. Naſh. Make yourſelf eaſy, madam. 
Mr. Ray and I will take the two ſides of the 
wood, while the gardener-ſhall take the mid- 
dle. We cannot fail of finding him fo. 

Mrs. W. Ah! gentlemen, I did not dare 
to aſk it of you; but you know the feelings 
of a mother, 

Mr. . Gentlemen, do not give yourſelves 
ſo much trouble. I'd rather you would not. 
Mr. Ray. You will not take it amiſs that 
we comply with Mrs. Waller s requeſt, ra- 
ther than your's. 


M2 ' Mr, 
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Mr. W. I muſt confeſs, it is againſt my 


inclination. 
Mr. Naſb. We will receive your reproach- 
es at our return. (They wall towards the 


grove.) 
SCENE I 
Mr. and Mrs. Waller. 


Mrs. W. Why, my dear, whence comes 
this indifference about your ſon ? 
Mr. W. Do you think, my dear, that I 
love him leſs than you do? No, but I know 
better how to love him. 

Ars. V. And what if he could not be 
found? | | 
Mr. N. I ſhould be very glad of it. 

Mrs. W. What, that he ſhould paſs the 
night in a gloomy wood? What would be- 
come of the poor child! and what would 
become of me? 

Ar. M. You would both be cured; he 
of his vanity, and you of your injudieious 
fondneſs which keeps it up in him, | 

* . Mrs, 
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Mrs. V. What do you mean, my dear? 
AMAr. W. I am juſt now convinced of what 
I only ſuſpected in the morning. The boy's 
head is filled with exceſſive vanity, and all 
his reading is but oſtentation. He has only 
loſt himſelf on purpoſe to make us look for 
him, and to appear abſent and forgetful 
through intenſe ſtudy. It gives me more 
pain that his mind ſhould wander from a 
right way of thinking than if his ſteps really 
went aſtray, He will be unhappy all his 
life if he is not cured of it in time, and there 
is nothing but a wholeſome humiliation that 
can ſave him. 

Mrs. V. But do you conſider 

Mr. V. Yes, every thing. He is eleven 
years old. It he can profit any thing by his 
natural ſenſe or his learning, the light of 
the moon and the direction of the wind may 
guide him ſufficiently to clear the wood. 

Ars. M. But if he has not that thought? 

Mr. W. He will then better fee the ne- 
ceſlity of profiting by the leſſons that I have 
given him upon this ſubject. Beſides, we 

| M 3 intend 
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Mr. M. I muſt confeſs, it is againſt my 


inclination. 
Mr. Naſb. We vill receive your reproach- 
es at our return. (They walk towards the 


grove.) 
S-C EN EX . 
Mr. and Mrs. Waller. 


Mrs. 1. Why, my dear, whence « comes 
this indifference about your ſon? . 
Mr. W. Do you think, my dear, that I 
love him leſs than you do? No, but I know 
better how to love him. 
Mrs. W. And what if he could not be 
found? 

Mr. WY. I ſhould be very glad of it. 

Mrs. HW. What, that he ſhould paſs the 
night in a gloomy wood? What would be- 
come of the poor child! and what would 
become of me? 

Mr. W. You would both be cured ; he 
of his vanity, and you of your injudieious 
fondneſs which keeps it up in him. 

14 . | Mrs, 
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Mrs. W. What do you mean, my dear ? 
Mr. M. I am juſt now convinced of what 
I only ſuſpected in the morning. The boy's 
head is filled with exceſſive vanity, and all 
his reading is but oſtentation. He has only 
loſt himſelf on purpoſe to make us look for 
him, and to appear abſent and forgetful 
through intenſe ſtudy. It gives me more 
pain that his mind ſhould wander from a 
right way of thinking than if his ſteps really 
went aſtray, He will be unhappy all his 
life if he is not cured of it in time, and there 
is nothing but a wholeſome humiliation that 
can ſave him. 

Mrs. V. But do you conſider — 

Mr. W. Yes, every thing. He is eleven 
years old. It he can profit any thing by his 
natural ſenſe or his learning, the light of 
the moon and the direction of the wind may 
guide him ſufficiently to clear the wood. 

Ars. W. But if he has not that thought ? 

Mr. W. He will then better ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of profiting by the leſſons that I have 

oy him upon this ſubject. Beſides, we 
| M 3 intend 
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intend him for the army, and in that pro- 
feſſion he will have many nights to paſs 
without ſhelter. He will know now what 
it is, and not go to a camp quite raw, to be 
laughed at by his companions. Then the 
air is not very cold at this ſeaſon of the year, 
and for one night he will not die with hun- 
ger. Since by his folly he has brought 
himſelf into a ſcrape, let him get out of it 
again, or ſuffer the en, W 12nachÞ 
ces of it. | 

Mrs. N. No; I cannot agree to it; and 
if you don't ſend people after him: Lwill 90 
myſelf. 

Mr. V. Well, my dear, 1 will Waben vou 


eaſy, though I am ſorry that you will not let 
me follow my plan, as J intended. I ſhalt 


tell little Michael to join him, as it were by 
chance. Colin too ſhall be at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, in order to run to them in caſe of an. 
accident. For any thing more, do not aſk 
it; I have taken my reſolution, and do not 
chuſe, by a blind weakneſs, to deprive my 
ſon of a leſſon that may be of ſervice to him. 


r Here 
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Here are our Tm e 1 with 
Martin. 0 
Mrs. N. O . x ce. by 5 


have not found him. 
Mr. W. I am glad of i it. 


S GC. ENUY E X. 


My. and Mrs. Walter, Mr. Ray, hol" 
Mr. Naſh. © 


Mr. Naſh. Our ſearch has been in vain; 
but if Mr. Waller will let us have ſome. 
lights and ſervants— 

Mr. V. No, g gentlemen; you faxe com- 

plied with my * s "requeſt, you will now 
liften to mine. I am a father, and know my 
duty as one. Let us g⁰ into the Parlour, 
and Iwill give you an account of r my deſign. 


S CEN . XI. (The midale of the 90d. 5 


\ Palentine. What have I Jane fool that I. 
Was t It is dark night, and I don't Know which 
way to turn. (Calls.) Papa! papa! Nobody 
anſwers. I am undone; what will become 
2 M4 of 
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of me? ( Cries.) O mamma! where are you? 
Anſwer your ſon this once. Heavens! what 
is that running through the wood? If it 
ſhould be a robber! Help! help! ISTH 


SC E . 
Valentine, Michael. 


Michael. Who is there? Who is it that 
cries ſo? What is it you, fir? How do you 
happen to be here at this time of night? 

Valentine. O! dear Michael, my dear 
friend, I have loſt my way. | 

Mich. (looking at him with an air of ſur- 
prize, and then burſting into a laugh). You 
don't ſay ſo? I your dear Michael? your 
dear friend? You miſtake; I am only a dir- 
ty little country boy. Don't you remem- 
ber? Nay, let go my hand. The ſkin is 
only fit to cut up for ſhoe ſoles. 
Val. My dear friend, excuſe my imperti- 

nence, and for pity's ſake guide me back to 
our houſe. My mamma will pay you well, 

Mich. (looking at him from top to bottom). 
Have you finiſhed reading your Tellymack? 

. Val. 
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Val. ( looking down confuſed). Ah! pray 
AOW— 

Mich. (putting his finger to the fide of his: 
noſe, and looking up). Tell me, my little wiſe 
man, how big may the moon be juſt now? 

Val. Nay, ſpare me, I beg of you, and 
guide me out of this wood. 

Mich. You ſee then, maſter, that one- 
may be a dirty little country boy, and yet 
be good for ſomething. What would you: 
give now to know your way, inſtead of 
knowing how big the moon is? 

Val. E own my fault, and I promiſe ne- 
ver to ſhew any pride for the future.. 

Mich. Well, that is clever. But this ſame: 
repenting by neceſſity may only hang by a. 
thread. It is not amiſs that a young gentle- 
man ſhould ſee what it is to look: upon a: 
poor man's ſon like a dog, and. play with. 
him according to his fancy. But to. ſhew- 
you: that an honeſt clown does not bear ma- 
hee; F wall. pals the night with. you; as I have: 
paſſed many a one with our ſheep: on. the: 


M dans. 
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downs. To-morrow morning early I will 
take you home to your papa. Here, then, 
I'll ſhare my bed-chamber with you. 

Val. O my good Michael! | 
Mich. (ſtretching, himſelf. under a tree ) 
Come, fir, ſettle yourlelt at your eaſe. 

Val. But where is this bed-chamber ok. 
your's ? 

Mich. Why, here. Striking on FY ground.) 
Here is my bed; take your place. It is wide 
enough for us both. 

Val. What, mult we lie here under 3 
open air? 

Mich. I aſſure you, . the Ms himſelf 
has not a better bed. See what a fine ciel- 
ing you have over your head; how many 
bright diamonds adorn it! and; then our 
handſome ſilver lamp. (Pointing to the 
moon.) Well, what do you think of it? 

Val. Oh! my dear Michael I am ey 
to die with hunger. e | 

Mich, 1 dare wh enn el you abort too. 


See, b 
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See, here are ſome potatoes. Dreſs them, 
as you know how. 

Val. Why they are raw. | ; 

Mich. It is only. to boil. or roaſt them. 
Make a fire. 

Val. We want a light to Kindle one; 4 
then where ſhall we find coal or wood? 

Micb. (ſmiling). Why cannot you find all 
that in your books? 21 bo 

Hal. Oli! no, my dear Michael. F 

Aich. Well then I'll ſhew-you that I know 
Aion than you and all your Tellymacks. 
(Takes a tinder-box,"with flint and ſteel, out of 
his pocket.) Crack | there is, fire,alteady ;- 
now you ſhall ſee... ¶ He gathers a handful of 
dry leaves, and putting them round the tinder, 
fans with bis hand until they take fire. We 
ſhall ſoon have T blazing hearth. (He puts 
bits of dry wwaod upon the lighted leaves.) Do 


12 


you ſee? {Lays the potatoes, choſe to the re, 
and [prinkles them ith duft. ) This muſt ſerve. 
inſtead of aſhes, to hinder them from burn 
ing. (He ving laid them properly and covered, 

M 6 them 
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them once more with duſt, he turns the fire over 
them, then adds freſh wood, and blows it up 
with his breath. } Have you a finer fire in 
your-papa's kitchen? Come, now they will 
ſoon be done. 

Val. O my good rind, what return can 
I make to your kindneſs ? 

Mich. Return? Pooh! when one does 
good, it pays itſelf, But ſtop a moment. 
While the potatoes are roaſting, I will fetch 
ſome hay ſor you. I ſaw a good deat lying 
in one part of the wood. You will ſleep up- 
on that like-a prince. But take care of the 
roaſt while I am away. 


{Goes ou ber 


sc E NE Xin. 


Valentine. Fool that I was ! how could F 
be ſo unjuſt as to deſpiſe this child! What 
am I, compared to him > how little I am in. 
my own eyes, when I examine his behaviour 

and wine but it ſhall never happen again. | 


Hence 
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Henceforward I will not deſpiſe thoſe of a 
lower condition than myſelf. I will not be 
ſo proud, nor ſo vain. (He walks about, and 
gathers up dry fticks for the fre.) 


SCENE XIV. 


Palentine, Michael (hauling in a large bundle 
of hay). 

Michael. Here is your bed of down, ye your 
coverlid and all. I will make you a bed now 
quite ſoft. 

Val. I thank you, my friend, I would 
help you, but I do not know howto ſet about- 
it. | 

Mich. I don't want you, can do it alt 
alone. Go. warm yourſelf. (He unties the 
bundle, fpreads part of it on the ground, and 
reſerves the reft for a covering.) FT hat is finiſh- 
ed. Now let us think of ſupper. (Takes 4 
potatoe from the fire, and taſtes it.) They are 


done. Eat them while they are'warm, they 
are better ſo. 5 


Fal. 
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Val. What, won't you eat ſome with me d- 

Mich. No, thank you. Luan is one 
enough for an, ci 

Val. How? Do you am >. 0 

Mich. You are too kind. I won't touch 
them. I am not hungry. Beſides, -I ſhall: 
have as much pleaſure in ſeeing oy eat them. - 
Axe they good ? 5 

Val. Excellent, my dear Michael. 

Mich. ] dare ſay, you never taſted ſweeter 
at your papa's table. 

Val. That is very true. 

Mich, Are you done ? Come then; your 
bed is ready for you. Valentine lies doton. 
Michael ſpreads the re F the hay over bim, 
then takes off his jacket.) The nights are 
cold; here, cover yourſelf with this too. If 
you find yourſelf chilly, come, to the fire; 
I'll take care that it does 1 nor 89 out.” Good, 
night. Te 

Val. Dear Michael, 1 ſhall” neyer be cal 


until 1 make; you amends for my treating vou - Tf 
ill, Ao 


Hick 


— 
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Mich. Think no more of it; I do not. 
The lark will awake us to-morrow morning 
at break of day. (Yalentine falls aſleep, 
and Michael ſits up cloſe.by bim to keep. the fre 
in. At break of day Michael awakes bim.) 
Come, maſter, you have ſlept enough. The 
lark has opened her ſong already, and the 
ſun will ſoon appear behind the hill. Let. 


us ſet out, and go to your papa's. 


Val. (rubbing his eyes). What, already? 
ſo ſoon? Good morning, my dear Michael. 

Nich. Good morning; Maſter Es 
How did you ſleep : 

Val. (riſing). As and as a ck "Mie 
is your jacket. I thank you a thouſand, 
thouſand times. I ſhall never forget you 8 
long as [ive 4 

Mich. Do not talk. of thanks. \T am” as 
happy as you. Come, walk along with me. 


III guide you. (7% go off.) - 
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SCENE xv. 
(A room in Mr. Waller's Houfe.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Waller. 


Mrs. W. In what terrors have I paſſed 
this whole night! I fear, my dear, that ſome 
accident has happened to him. We muſt 
fend out people to look for him. 

Mr. W. Make yourſelf eaſy, my love; I 
will go myſelf, But who knocks ? _ 
door opens.) Look, here he 1s. 


SCENE XVI. 
Mr. and Mrs, Waller, Valentine, Michael. 


Mrs. V. (running to her fm). Ah! do : 
ſee thee again, my dear child ? 
Mich. Yes, madam, there he. is, ifegs !? 


a little better, mayhap, than before you 
loſt him. 


Mr. . Is that the caſe ? 


Fal. 
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Val. Yes, papa. I have been well pu- 

niſhed for my pride. What will you give 

him that has reformed me ? 

Mr. V. A good reward, and with the 
greateſt chearfulneſs. 

Val. (preſenting Michael to bim). Well, 
this is he to whom you owe it. I owe him 
my friendſhip too, and he ſhall always ſhare 
It, 

Mr. V. If chat is fo, I'll make him a 
little preſent every year of a couple of gui- 
neas, for curing you of fo intolerable a 
fault. 

Mrs. V. And I will make him one of the 
ſame ſum, for having preſeryed my ſon to 
me. | 

Mich. If you pay me for the ſatisfac- 
tion that you feel, I ſhould pay you too for 
what I felt. So we are clear. 

Mr. V. No, my little man, we ſhall not 
run from our words. But let us go to 
breakfaſt all four. Valentine ſhall relate his 
adventures of the night. 

A Val. 
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Val. Yes, papa; and. I, ſhall: not. ſpare 
myſelf, though. I. ſhouldibe:turned into ri- 
dicule for them. I-bluſh for my folly; but: 
hope that I ſhall never have to * for the 
ſame behaviour again. 

Mr. N. My dear ſon, how hank you 
will make your mother and me by provingꝰ 
that your reformation, is ſincere, and will 
never ſuffer a relapſe ! 

(Valentine takes Michael by the N 
Mr. Waller gives his to his lady, and they 
ell go into the next apartment. ) 


r 
HET TEN . 


Map au * 
HIS addreſs, perhaps, will cauſe yon: 
ſome ſurprize; or poſſibly you may 


have looked for ſuch a grecting.—I, for my 


part, find it neceſſary ; and, of courſe, with- 
out other preface, I paſs to the ſubject which; 
extorts this letter from me. 

You may remember, there was once. a 
time when F ſincerely loved you, and when 
you appeared to merit my affection. That 
time 1s paſt. You have found out an object 
worthier of your love than. I am. Since- 
you act from the idea of promoting your fe- 
licity by ſuch a preference, I don't wiſh to; 
thwart you. We are free;—Retire where; 
you think fir, while I live where I pleaſe.. 
J grant you a week's time to, make your 
choice. Reſpecting our three children, you 
may be at peace on their account. Their. 
2 4 mother, 
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mother, after her behaviour, muſt no longer 
have the leaſt communication with them ; 
and whenever I think fit to make enquiry, I 
ſhall find ſome governeſs who will not be 
wholly unqualified to bring them up ac- 
cording to their birth. Receive for ever- 
my adieu. Enjoy in peace your new con- 
dition, and endeavour to blot out the re- 
membrance of that man, who formerly 
"was proud to ſhew himſelf your loving huſ- 
band, but is now no more than, &c. 
WILLTAu BARRYMORE, 


L&.T-1.& R H. 
SIR, 

I SHovLD in vain endeavour to deſcribe 
the different emotions raiſed within my 
ſoul, by the peruſal of your letter. You 
refolve a ſeparation ſhall take place be- 
tween us. If when we were firſt united,. 
any one had told me all our mutual vows 
would come to this, I ſhould not certainly 
have been perſuaded it was poſſible. In 
my misfortunes, I have ſtill one conſolation 

| left 
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kft me; namely, that my conſcience clears 
me of reproach. I will make no effort to 
convince you of my innocence, and your 
injuſtice. It is a cruel ſtep, fir, to take all 
my children from me. I may think, the 
mother who firſt gave them life in anguiſn, 
has a greater title to them than a father, 
Farewel, and be at all times happy, moſt 
unjuſt, yet deareſt huſband. 

ELIZ A iir 


SCENE I. 
Mrs. Barrymore, Harriet, T. hereſa, Caroline. 


Harriet. Here we are, mamma. 

Mrs. Barrymore. Come hither, my deat 
children. Sit down by me; I have fome- 
thing to tell you. 

Harriet. Why do you cry ? what is the 
matter, dear mamma ? 

Thereſa. I have done nothing, that I know 
of, to diſpleaſe you. 

Caroline. Nor I either, dear mamma, ; 

=M be Children 0 'wwhile their mother cannot 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak for tears). Mamma! dear, dear 
mamma ! 9897 in | 

Mrs. Barrymore ( 1 g Fink rt). 
Don't be uneaſy, my ſweet children. Don't 
cry thus, or you will. diſtract me, 

Harriet. Wherefore did you cry your- 
ſelf then, firſt of all? Why did you weep 
ſo yeſterday ? and every day ſince the re- 
ceipt of my papa's laſt letter:? 

Mrs. Barrymore. Don't aſk me, my poor 
girl! All I can inform you of at preſent, 
children, is, that I am forced to leave you 
on the morrow early, © © 

Thereſa. And you 3 nnd to. \ take 
me then this time, as I was promiſed? ; 

Ars. Barrymore. I wiſþ 1 could, my life; 
and not you only, but your ſiſters Iikewiſe; 
but it is not in my power. 

Harriet. At leaſt, mamma, I ag Fou 
mean returning very ſoon. 

Thereſa. And won't you bring f. me 5 
thing pretty? | 
Caroline. And me too? 


b 


Harriet, 
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Harriet. What, fiſters! can you ſee how 

fad mamma 1s, and yet think of aſking her 
for play-things ?—If I durſt— 

Mrs. Barrymore. Well ; what, my deareſt 
Harriet? 

Harriet (burſting into tears anew). \ 
will never come back to us. You are al- 
ways ſorrowful when you are quitting us; 
-but you never wept ſo much as now, when 
you were going on a little journey. 

Mrs. Barrymore. Don't alarm yourſelf, 
Harriet. In about ſix weeks I ſnall come 
back and ſee you. 

Thereſa. Six weeks! and what are we to 
do ſo long, without you? 

Mrs. Barrymore. Dear child, you wound 
my heart; I have grieved enough already 
at the thought of parting with you. Pray 
be comforted. We ſhall ſee one f 
very ſoon. 

Harriet (clinging round her neck). Oh, 
if it were true! 

Mrs. Barrymore. 1 LIE? you, we ſhall; 


and never yet deceived you, Take care 
of 


— 
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of your health, dear babes, till I return, 
(She embraces one after the other,) Harriet 
and Thereſa, you that are the eldeſt, take 
what cate you can that nothing happens to 
poor little Caroline. Farewel, farewel! 
(She forces herſelf from them, and goes aut; 
while they fland motionleſs with grief, and 

utter doleful cries.) 


LEBEN Hl. 


To Lady LAMBERT. 


D ear and worthy friend, 

I sxNnD you my three girls, and earneſtly 
conjure you to beſtow your tendereſt care 
upon them, ſo that they may find a ſecond . 
mother in you. After the deplorable event 
that has deprived them of the mother who 
firſt gave them life, I look upon it as a 
| ſpecial bleſſing that your ladyſhip ſo gene- 
rouſly condeſcends to ſuperintend their 
education. There 1s one particular I can- 
not recommend ſufficiently to your atten- 
tion; namely, the ſelection of a proper 
governeſs. I am not without hope that in 
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ſo elegant a place as Bath, you will be able 
to procure ſome woman of a ſuitable be- 
haviour, with ſenſe ſufficient, and know- 
ledge to bring up my children as J wiſh, 
It would highly pleaſe me, if your lady- 
ſhip would charge my eldeſt daughter 
Harriet with the general correſpondence 
that will be between us; as by ſuch means, 
ſhe will come herſelf betimes to write cor- 
rectly, and expreſs herſelf with ſome de- 
gree of eaſe. Tis in your power to ren- 
der more ſupportable the great misfortune 
I have undergone, and give me in my chil- 
dren. all the joy of which their mother 
has deprived me. In reality, I cheriſh 
ſuch a hope within me, to drive out the 
uneaſineſs that otherwiſe would overwhelm 
me ; and ſubſcribe myſelf, with every ſen- 
timent of gratitude, eſteem, and friend- 
ſhip, - "05 
| Yours, &c. . 
WILLIAu BARRYMORE, 


N SCENE 


— 
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SCENE II. 


Mrs. Barrymore, Ruth (the maid), and Jo- 
ſeph (her footman). 


Foſeph (entering). Here's my lady Har- 
bord's anſwer, madam, with her compli- 
ments. 

Mrs. Barrymore. That's well ! Is Obadiah 
in the houſe? Bid him come up. (Having 
read the letter.) I've ſucceeded then,— 
Thank Heaven To her maid. J Here, 
Ruth: tis meant for you. 

Ruth (reading). © I'm quite happy, 
madam, to receive the chanibermaid you 
recommend me. One, of whom you ſpeak 
ſo very handſomely, muſt be a valuable ſer- 
vant; and T thank you for the preference 
you have afforded me on this occaſion. She 
may come whenever ſhe thinks fit.” 

Ruth (giving back the letter with a trem- 

bling hand). Alas, my deareſt miſtreſs ! 
"what have J then done, that you are ſend- 


ing 


X. X 
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mg me away? In what have I deſerved dil- 
miſſion ? 

Mrs. Barrymore. You have not deſerved 
it, my poor Ruth. You have, at all times, 
been a duteous girl, and if, in future, Pro- 
vidence ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe my lot, I 
will have none but you to wait upon me. 
But at preſent, tis impoſſible you ſhould 
continue with me any longer. We muſt 
part. Be comforted. You will be, with 
Lady Harbord, no leſs happy than you were 
with me, as I have recommended you to 
her protection in a very earneſt manner. 
Take this little preſent as a token of re- 
membrance ; and, when you have got all 
your things together, I will once more fee 
you. 
Ruth (wringing her hands). And muſt 
I quit you then, my deareſt lady? No; I 
cannot live without you, 

Airs. Barrymore. Let me beg, dear Ruth, 
if you love me, not to hurt my mind at 
preſent with your lamentations : leave me 
to myſelf, 


N2 Ruth 
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Ruth (going out). My worthieſt miſtreſs ! 

Obadiab (entering with Joſeph). Do you 
want me, madam? Are you going out this 
morning ? 

Mrs. Barrymore. Wait a little, Obadiah. 
(To Joſeph.) Joſeph, how much may be 
coming to you ? | 

Joſeph. Only for a quarter, madam. 

Mrs. Barrymore. There it is, beſides a 
half year more ; that you may have a trifle 


to ſubſiſt on till you get another place, as 


my affairs oblige me to leave home. I have 


been pleaſed with your behaviour in my ſer- 


vice, and drawn vp this character, which 
you may ſhew, wherever you apply to get 


employment. Farewel, and God be with 


you. (\ Foſeph quits the room with ſorrow.) 
Obadiab. Ah! my dear good lady! I 


would fain believe my turn's not coming. 


Mrs. Barrymore. Tis with great reluctance 

I inform you we muſt quit each other. 
Obadiah. What, I quit you, madam ! I, 
that ſaw you born, and followed you, when 
you were married, from your father's !. I, 
whom 
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whom you conſidered as a portion of your 
dowry, and declared you did ſo; will you 
ſend me off, when I have been ſo many 
years your ſervant ? 

Mrs. Barrymore. Obadiah, you may eaſily 
believe me, when I fay this parting cannot 
but afflict me. But you ſee I have diſmiſſed 
my maid and footman, and may jadge I 
cannot have occaſion for a coachman. 

Obadiah. Not have occaſion! Are my 
maſter's affairs in diſorder then? I have 
wherewithal to feed your horſes many years 
to come; your bounty gave it me. Let me 
die then in my ſeat, and ſtill continue with 
you. 

Mrs. Barrymore. Such a proof of your 
attachment cannot but affe& me, and I feel 
it at my heart; but be comforted. Your 
maſter manages his fortune as a man of pru- 
dence. ſhould do; and his wife is not in want 
of any thing: in proof of which, I give you 
my three horſes, and a trifle every year to 
live on. | 

N 3 * Obagiab. 
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Obadiah. For me, dear miſtreſs! What 
employment ſha!l I put your bounty to? 1 
ſhould but die the ſooner, after I had it, 
of grief for having loſt the worthy giver of 
it, Never, therefore— | 

Mrs. Barrymore. ] inſiſt on your accept- 
ance of it. I would willingly be happy in 
the thought of having given you peace and 
comfort for the reſt of your old age. Go, 
then, my friend: you will diftreſs me, 
ſhould you ſtay a minute longer. 

Obadiah. Let me wiſh you then, at leaſt, 
a thouſand bleſſings. I am old; yet were | 
younger, ſhould not have ſufficient time to 
weep for having loſt you. 


(- 271). 
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SCENE I. 


Lady Lambert, and Mrs. Barrymore (under 
the feigned name of Williamſon, and in 


diſguiſe). x 


Mrs. Barrymore, Pardon me, good lady, 
the liberty of this intruſion. I have been 


informed you want a governeſs for three 


young ladies. Though I'm far from think- 
ing I have all the neceſſary. qualifications 


Ge ſuch an arduous undertaking, yet the 
ſituation I am in, induces me to beg you 


would have ſo much goodneſs as to make a 
trial of me. 
Lady Lambert. May I aſk you, madam, 
who are you? and what your name is? 
Mrs. Barrymore. Williamſon, pleaſe your 
ladyſhip: I am the unhappy widow of a 
man I loved, and till love better than my- 
ſelf. In the affliction that beſets me, I 
N 4 ſhould 
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ſhould look upon it as a conſolation, could I 
fill my time up with the education of your 
little ladies. I defire no ſalary, I am above 
the poſſibility of want. Tis only an em- 
ployment I requeſt, to drive away the 
thought of my misfortunes. 

Lady Lambert. So affecting is your mo- 
tive, that it intereſts me in your favour. 
You have then no children, madam? 

Mrs. Barrymore (with emotion). I had 
three, that conſtituted all my hope and ſa- 
tisfaction; but, alas! my cruel fortune has 
deprived me of them. 

Lady Lambert. J ſincerely pity you with 
all my heart! You ſeem a very tender mo- 
ther ; and deſerve they ſhould have lived to 
recompenſe your feeling and affection. 

Mrs. Barrymore (with a figh). Ah, my 
lady! they are ſtill, ſtill living. But, on 
that account, (however ſtrange my ſtory) 
not leſs loſt to me. (She weeps.) 

Lady Lambert. I cannot comprehend 
you, madam ; this converſation is in ſome 
fort like a viſion, Though you do not think 

me 
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me worthy of your confidence, I feel within 
me a deſire to give you mine. I'll bring 
you in the three young ladies. 

Mrs. Barrymore (in tranſport). O my 
noble benefa&treſs ! Tis impoſſible I ſhould 
contain my joy! I have your promiſe then? 

Lady Lambert. Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Barrymore. Thank heaven and you 
then I have again recovered my three chil- 
dren. 

Lady Lambert. Your three children, ma- 
.dam! What three children ? 

Mrs. Barrymore. T hoſe your Ladyſhip 
has undertaken to protect, the three Miſs 
Barrymores. You ſee before you their 
unhappy, yet guiltleſs mother, whom her 
ſpouſe has parted from them. I have diſ- 
guiſed my name and circumſtances, to pro- 
cure an introduction to my children. 

Lady Lambert (embracing her). O, moſt 
afſectionate, but yet courageous woman! 
Could it poſſibly have come into my head, 
that Mrs. Barrymore was hid beneath this 
forrowful diſguiſe? 


Ns pf Bb. 
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Mrs. Barrymore. Only aid me while I 
perſonate my part. As ſoon as the decep- 
tion is eſtabliſhed once, it will ſupport itſelf. 
I ſhould be quite without anxiety on that 
head, if it were not for my eldeſt daughter, 
Harriet, She, I am afraid, will know me. 
I mult perſevere, however, in the pious im-- 
Lady Lambert, I can bear no longer this 
affecting ſcene, but will be gone, and bring 
you in the children. (She goes out, and re- 
turns with Harriet and her ſiſters; who all 
curtſey to Mrs. Barrymore, conſidering her 
from bead to foot, with great attention and 
embarraſſment. ) | 

Lady Lambert, My dear little ladies, 
this  gentlewoman J have pitched on to be 
with you as your governeſs. 

Harriet (falling into her arms). T is our 
mamma ! *tis ſhe herſelf! 

Thereſa and Caroline. Mamma! mamma! 
You are returned then? (They all cling 10 
her, with repeated kiſſes; but ſhe keeps up a 
reſerved and ſerious countenance.) 


Thereſa. 
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Thereſa. And have you brought me any 
thing ? 

Caroline. Ay, where's the doll you pro- 
miſed me, mamma? Pray let me have it. 

Mrs. Barrymore. My dear little ladies, I 
am ſorry you are all in ſuch an error. I your 
mother! You well know ſhe 1s a great way 
off. 

Harriet. No, no; you are our dear mam- 
ma. We cannot be deceived. 

Mrs. Barrymore, Is it poſſible I ſhould 
reſemble your mamma ſo much ? 


Lady Lambert. Come, good madam, you 


muſt be what they would have you; and 
ſince they reſolve to call you mother, take 
that name upon you: it will give them ꝓlea- 
ſure.. 


Mrs. Barrymore. Well, my dear young 


ladies, if you wiſh to make me your mamma, 
I wiſh. it likewiſe; and will have as much 


affection for you, as if I really were ſo. My 
dear Harriet, and my dear Thereſa, and my 
dear, ſweet, little Caroline. (She embraces 


them with tranſport.) 


N & Harriet. 
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Harriet. How happy we are all, in having 
our mamma again | We thought continu- 
ally of you, and did hardly any thing but 
cry ſince firſt you left us. 
Mrs. Barrymore (whiſpering Lady Lam- 


bert). I foreſaw that Harriet would diſcover 


me, and therefore I muſt make her of my 
party. Take away then, if you can, her ſiſ- 
ters, for a moment, my good lady. 

Lady Lambert (whiſpering Mrs. Barry- 
more). Yes, I underſtand you.—(To Thereſa 
and Caroline.) Come, my little angels, and 
I'll let you have the play-things your mam- 
ma, as you would have her called, has 
brought you. - (She goes out with Thereſa 
and Caroline.) 

Mrs. Barrymore. We are now alone, dear 
Harriet ; and without fear, I may preſs you 
to my heart. 

Harriet ( Falling into her arms). Ah, now 
you are my good mamma, indeed 

Mrs. Barrymore. My deareſt Harriet; 
there's one thing I inſiſt on, 

Harriet, Oh, any ng you pleaſe, mamma. 
Ars, 
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Mrs. Barrymore. If then you love me, 
Harriet, don't tell any one I am your mo- 
ther. Call me only Mrs. Williamſon, you 
underſtand. Tis neceſſary I ſhould be 
unknown. 

Harriet. How would you have me ceaſe 
to call you my mamma? you that I love ſo 
much ? 

Mrs. Barrymore. And do you think my 
love conſiders it leſs painful, to deny myſelf 
the only name that can at all times make 
me happy? 

Harriet, Well then, J obey; but every 
time it comes not from my lips, when I am 
ſpeaking to you, think I have it in my heart. 


I. I. 


Dear Papa, 


I nave fo many things to write, that 1 
cannot tell with which 1 ſhould begin my 
letter. We are now no longer at the houſe 
of Lady Lambert, but removed to Mrs. 
Williamſon's, our governeſs's houſe ; tis in 
the Circus, and a very pleaſant ſituation. 

You 


| 
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You can't poſlibly conceive how happy we 
are all of us in being with her. She loves us 
juſt as if we were her children, and we love 
her alſo juſt as if ſhe were our mother! 
There's no need of laying out your money 
to. have maſters- come and teach us; ſhe 


herſelf knows every thing we ought to 


learn, Vou would imagine ſhe conſidered 
it her happineſs to teach us; and ſhe does 
it in ſo kind a way, that we are all delight- 
ed with inſtruction at her hands. Thereſa 
and the little- Caroline already read quite 
charmingly, . ſo. much attention Mrs. Willi- 
amſon has paid them! As for me, I have 
begun a courſe of geography and hiſtory 
with her; this, together with a little cypher- 
ing, and a few choice pieces both in verſe 
and. proſe, that I take care to learn by heart, 
employs our morning. In the afternoon, 
for recreation ſake, I go to. drawing, dan- 
cingand.the harpſichord; andwhenthe even- 
ing comes, ſit down and take my needle, at 
the uſe of which you can't imagine Mrs. 
Williamſon's great cleverneſs: and. laſtly, 


b 10 
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to complete myſelf in cyphering, and acquire 

alittle knowledge of the expences of a houſe,. 
ſhe gives me all the bills to overlook, and 
makes me ſet down every little ſum of mo- 


- ney. ſhe lays out. 


Theſe, dear papa, are our amuſements 
and our ſtudies here; to which if you add 
our walks about the place, our viſits to a few 
poor people near us, whom we now and then 
aſſiſt with left-off clothes and money, and 
our labours in a little garden, where we tend 
our flowers,. you have the hiſtory of our time 
at large. We never were ſo well in health 
as now, and never in our lives ſo happy. If 
you would only take a little journey down to 
Bath, I would give everv thing I have that 
you might ſee this Mrs. Williamſon. Ol! 
come, come, papa! My governeſs deſires 


me to preſent you her reſpects. Thereſa's 


duty to you, and mine alſb, I am, &c. 
HARRIET BARRYMORE, 
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IL. E TT RKI . 
To Mr. Barrymore. 
Sir, 

You certainly remember what you have 
often ſaid you would ſubmit to, if a woman 
could be found completely fit to undertake 
the education of a child, except it were her 
mother. I have met with one, whoſe qua- 
lities are even greater than your wiſhes, for 
the education of your children; and with 
juſtice I might claim the full performance 
of your promiſe, and expect you ſhould ſet 
out for Rome upon your head. However, 
lay aſide your fears; I won't abuſe my pow- 
er, but claim one ſole condition of you, or 
requeſt rather, as a friend, and that 1s, to 
come - down. as, ſoon as poſſibly you can, 
Don' taſk what reaſon I can have for this 
abrupt requeſt, as you ſhall know it when 
you're here. 

Yours, faithfully, 
HorTENsSia LAMBERT. 


LET- 
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LETT ER: HL 


To Lady Lambert. 


My dear and valnable friend, 


I yay obedience . to your letter, and 
leave town immediately, as you enjoin me; 
ſo that this reply will not have reached 
you half a dozen hours before you ſee me. 
In reality, I wiſh to have it go before- 
hand, and in ſome ſort ſpare my tongue 
the ſhame and trouble of revealing what 
it is to tell you. Know, my lady, I have 
ſhewn myſelf the moſt unjuſt and cruel of 
all huſbands ! I have dared diſparage the 
unſpotted virtue of my Emilia with my 
ſcandalous ſuſpicions. One of my rela- 


tions, a young man I patronized, was on 


the point of being utterly diſgraced among 
his brother officers, for certain youthful 
levities he durſt not make me privy to, 
acquainted as he was with my impatient 
temper. It was ſhe who, with the fruits 


of her ceconomy, delivered him from the 
diſ- 
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diſhonour he was plunging: into, and pre- 
ſerved my character, which would have 
ſuffered in the wreck of his. I have diſ- 
covered very recently this motive for thoſe 
ſecret interviews that ſo diſturbed my 
mind, and cannot help curſing my deteſted- 
ſuſpicions. Farewel! I dare not ſign a- 
name my jealouſy has made fo criminal. 


SON. . 


Lady Lambert, Mr. Bartymors, Harries, 
Thereſa, and Caroline. 

Harriet. Well, papa, ſo you are pleaſed 
with what we have told you? 

Thereſa. And think us very much im- 
proved? | 

Mr. Barrymore. Yes, yes, my children, 
I am charmed with every thing I have 
ſeen ! But where's your worthy governeſs ?. 
I want to ſee. and thank. her. 

Lady Lambert. Harriet, take your ſiſters 
ut, and bid your governeſs come hither 
by herſelf. (Harriet goes out.) I. hope 

you 
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you will be pleaſed with her, as I am. Here 
ſhe comes: I'll leave you with her. (She. 
goes out.) 

(Mrs. Barrymore comes in, but with a 
trembling ftep ; and Mr. Barrymore advances 
towards ber.) Madam, let me aſk your, 
pardon !—But—whaſe features do L ſee ?— 
And who is this ? 

Mrs. Barrymore. Well, fir, what cauſes 
this confuſion ! Are you ſorry I have got 
the care and education of your children ? 

Ar. Barrymore, Sorry | Nothing in you 
ever ſhould have made me wonder, had 1 
but deferved the happineſs of knowing you 
—Emilia ! My Emilia! 

Mrs. Barrymore. Why. beſtow that 
name upon me -I have put it off. 

Mr. Barrymore. Y ow have, indeed ; and: | 
therefore, kneeling at your feet, I ſhall im- 
plore you to reſume it. (He falls upen 
bis knees before her.) 

Mrs. Barrymore. What would you: do, 
fir? 

Mrs. Barrymore, If you. would not be- 

hold 
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hold me die,—one word !—one ſingle word! 
one of thoſe ſweetly ſounding accents that 
were wont to make me happy ! | 

Mrs. Barrymore, Well, then, deareſt 
huſband, riſe, and come to the embrace of. 
your Emilia, who ſtill loves you. 

Mr. Barrymore. Tis too much too 
much -I aſk not ſuch a bleſſing !—Tell 
me only you have ceaſed to hate me. 

Mrs. Barrymore. It ſhould be my pu- 
niſhment to aſk your pardon, could ſuch 
hatred ever come into my heart. Speak 
only of my happineſs : I think of nothing 
in the world but yours, Come then, and 
let us both be happy in the converſation of 
our children. 


THE 
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LETTERS .. 


To Lady Lambert. 


Dear and worthy Lady, 


T LEAVE Bath with every ſenſe of gra- 
titude thoſe ſervices I have experienced from 
your friendſhip can inſpire, and fly towards 
London, where I mean to furniſh a new 
houſe for my Emilia. She deſigns to follow 
me ſome few days hence, and bring the 
children with her : I hope your ladyſhip will 
alſo come and take your portion in the hap- 
pineſs you have reſtored to, &c. - 


William Barrymore. 
LETTER II. 


Dear Spouſe, 

InsTEaD of ſeeing me, or any of the 
children, you will have a letter full of tears 
and lamentation, On the morrow after your 

departure, 
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hold me die,—one word !—one ſingle word! 
one of thoſe ſweetly ſounding accents that 
were wont to make me happy ! | 
Mrs. Barrymore, Well, then, deareſt 
huſband, riſe, and come to the embrace of 
your Emilia, who ſtill loves you. 
Ar. Barrymore. Tis too much too 
much !—I aſk not ſuch a bleſſing !—Tell 
me only you have ceaſed to hate me. 
Mrs. Barrymore. It ſhould be my pu- 
niſhment to aſk your pardon, could ſuch 
hatred ever come into my heart. Speak 
only of my happineſs : I think of nothing 
in the world but yours, Come then, and 
let us both be happy in the converlation of 
our children, 


THE 
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THE ETERNAL DIVORCE, 


LET T-ER--7. 
To Lady Lambert. 


Dear and worthy Lady, 


1T LEAVE Bath with every ſenſe of gra- 
titude thoſe ſervices I have experienced from 
your friendſhip can inſpire, and fly towards 
London, where I mean to furniſh a new 
houſe for my Emilia. She deſigns to follow 
me ſome few days hence, and bring the 
children with her : I hope your ladyſhip will 
alſo come and take your portion in the hap- 
pineſs you have reſtored to, &c. - 


William Barrymore, 
LETTER II. 


Dear Spouſe, 
InsTEaD of ſeeing me, or any of the 
children, you will have a letter full of tears 


and lamentation. On the morrow after your 
departure, 
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departure, Harriet and Thereſa, all at once, 
complained of being attacked with ſuch a 
head- ache, that they could not poſſibly 
keep up. Towards evening, Caroline made 
juſt the ſame complaint. All three are now 
covered quite over with a very thick ſmall- 
pox of ſuch a fort as I am told is very viru- 
lent. I muſt forget I never had this dread- 
ful malady myſelf, All night, as well as 
day, I keep my ſituation by their bed, and 
every moment fear they will be ſuffocated. 
I have felt already, in myſelf, a laſſitude and 
heat in every limb; but my affection makes 
me ſtronger than .I ſhould be otherwiſe. 
Their love and -tenderneſs ſuſtain my 
courage. In the delirium of their fever, 
they do nothing but pronounce your name 
and mine, with tones of voice ſo moving, 
that one cannot poſſibly exprefs them. 
Arm yourſelf with reſolution, my dear 
ſpouſe ; our life in this world is but, as it 
were, a moment. I find my ſtrength forſakes 
me. I am ſeized all over with a mortal 
pain. I hear Thereſa groan, and muſt go 

to 
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to her ſuccour. Farewel, deareſt ſpouſe ; 
take hope; or arm yourſelf with fortitude of 
mind in this diſtreſs, as poſſibly it may be 
needful. But particularly, whether life or 
death enſue, love always your 


Emilia Barrymore. 


LETTER III. | 


| 4. 
To Mr. Barrymore, ＋ 
Dear Friend, [ 

How ſhall I expreſs the melancholy news, q 

of which you muſt be, notwithſtanding its i 
| unwelcomeneſs, acquainted! Try, if you are 1 
able, to divine the matter ; for my trembling "OY f 
hand demurs to write it. Caroline ſtill 4 


lives; but, as for Harriet and Thereſa 

they alas ! are in the land of ſpirits. Your 1 
-unhappy wife, as you may eaſily ſuppoſe, | 
was overwhelmed beneath this two-fold loſs. 
Believe me, my dear friend, when I proteſt | 
1 would have bought her life, could I have = 


| done ſo, with the half of mine: but what 
ö avail theſe empty wiſnes? J can keep the | 
3 fatal 
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fatal ſecret hid no longer. At this moment 


they are ringing for. her funeral. She was 


not able to ſurvive her children many hours. 
I did not leave her bed a moment, and ſhall 
find it difficult to repreſent her fortitude and 
reſignation to God's will, Read the incloſ- 
ed, of which ſhe wrote herſelf the two firſt 
lines, and with a. faultering accent dictated 
the reſt, I join my voice to her's; and in 
the ardour of my friendſhip, turn your re- 
collection on the child {till left you. Her 
endearing manner will conſole your boſom, 
and her education occupy your mind, which 
otherwiſe might yield to painful recollections. 
God be with you! I regret that nothing but 
condolence is at preſent what I have to give 
you. 
Yours, Hortenſia Lambert. 


L. EN IV. 


| Deareſt Spouſe, © 

I rin. myſelf expiring. A am going to 
my children, who, I 1magine to myſelf, hold 
| 4 out 
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out their arms that I ſhould follow them ; 
and we ſhall reſt together in one tomb. 


Caroline 1s left to repreſent me. Shew 


her all your tenderneſs. Be her ſup- 


port; and may ſbe prove your conſolation ! 
Think not of my loſs. What I was in this 


life, I will ſtill continue in another, namely, 


Your Emilia. 


_ 


mn. 


THE LINN ETS. 


HOLD it faſt, this linnet's neſt, 


With one, two, three, four young ones in it: 
Long did I watch you, without reſt, 


But pris'ners made you in a minute. 


Cry, little rebels, as you pleaſe, 

And flap your wings; in vain you'll find it! 
O! you can't get away with eaſe; 

So ſtay here with me, and ne'er mind it. 


But, don't I hear their mother's cries, 
Utter'd, ſince in this ſtate ſhe found them? 
Yes ; and their father likewiſe flies, 


Sadly complaining, round and round them, 


O And 


And ſhall I cauſe them ſo much pain, 

That us'd to come laſt ſpring, and hear them 
Under an oak pour down their ſtrain, 

While the whole grove was muſic near them!? 


Alas! if from my mother I 
Were violently to be parted, 

I know, with ſorrow ſhe would die, 
Or, if ſhe liv'd, live broken-hearted, 


Should I then prove ſo hard, ſad pair, 
As from your neſt to ſeparate you:? 
No; I'll not doom you to deſpair ! 
Take back your young then, here they wait 
you, | 


Teach them, in ſome o'er-arching glade, 
Round you from morn till night to hover, 

Learning to harmonize the ſhade, 

Throat anſwering throat, and lover lover. 


So will I come and fit, next year, 

With the firſt dawn, till day's deſcending, 
Under the oak, and feaſt my ear 

While their ſoft notes are ſweetly blending. 
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THE CARE OF PROVIDENCE. | 
A SONNET. | j 


HE mother's tender heart, round whom 
Her children throng in youthful bloom, 

With love and tranſport overflows, 
Such as a mother only knows, 

What time her light deſcending hand 
Gently taps one with action bland ; 
Another to her heart's cloſe folds, 

Inmate already there, ſhe holds. 

A third climbsjoyous on her knee; 

While pleas'd the little thing to ſee, 

Her hand aſſiſts, and with a ſmile 

Kiſſing, ſhe pays the arduous toil, 

Her foot, held out to ſerve as chair, 

Dandles a fourth when ſeated there; 

So too the reſt, if more there be, 

Round her, cloſe cling her progeny. 

She reads all written in their eyes, 
Their looks, careſſes, ſmiles and ſighs, 
Theſe ſpeaking from the heart, declare 
The thouſand little wiſhes there. 

Their prattle all at once is heard, 
And ſhe replies without a word; 
O 2 For 
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For ſmiles alone are her reply : 
While joyous they ſtand prating by, 
Yet if it chance, a word amiſs, 
A quarrel for the envied kifs, 
Or aught unfit to hear or view, 
Among the little ones enſue, 
A brow diſſatisfied ſhe takes, 
Yet ſoon the low'ring ſtorm there breaks; 
And while ev'n gloom o'ercaſts her mien, 
That ſhe's a mother *tis well ſeen, 
In this, ſo obvious to man's ſenſe, 
We fee God's wond'rous providence, 
That from the ſtores of heavenly grace, 
Pours gifts on all the human race, 
The rich, in fortune's lap high fed, 
T he poor beneath their lowly ſhed, 
All on her ſmile ſubſiſt, and ſhare 
The bleſſings of her guardian care. 
She knows their need, ſhe hears their cry, 


And views them with a mother's eye: 


To none, among her children, blind, 
But ſcattering gifts. on all mankind, 


Let none then, with preſumptuous ſenſe, 


Dare tax the rule of Providence 


With rigorous or even partial views; 
If for a ſeaſon ſhe refuſe 


Some 
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Some bleſſing, to their heart thought dear, 
As if averſe their prayer to hear : 

For their ſoul's good, God's gracious will 
Seems to ſubje them thus to ill, 

That thro". affliction's rigid ways, 

They may attain fair Virtue's praiſe. 

Or rather, for ſuch love we find 

In his compaſſionating mind, 

When he vouchſafes them, or denies, 

No leſs beneficent he is than wile, 


THE TWO APPLE-TREES. 


RICH huſbandman had two ſons, 
the one exactly a year older than the 
other. The very day the ſecond was born, 
he had ſet in the entrance of his orchard two 
young apple-trees equal in ſize,” which he 


had ſince cultivated with the ſame care, and 
which had thriven ſo equally, that nobody 


could give the preference to either of them 
before the other. When his children were: 


Q 3 capable: 
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capable of handling garden tools, he took 
them, one fine ſpring day, to ſee thoſe two 


trees which he had planted for them, and 


called after their names ; and when they had 
fufficiently admired their fine growth, and 
the number of bloſſoms that covered them, 
he ſaid, © You ſee, children, I give you theſe 
trees in good condition. They will thrive 
as much by your care as they will loſe by 
your negligence, and their fruit will reward 
you 1n proportion to your labour.” 

The youngeſt, named Edmund, was in- 
defatigable in his attention, He was all day 
buſy in clearing his tree of inſects that would 
have hurt it, and he propped up its ſtem to 
hinder it from taking an ugly bent. He 
looſened the earth all round. it, that the 
warmth of the ſun and the moiſture of the 
dews might cheriſh: its roots. His mother 
had not tended him more carefully in his in- 
fancy, than he did his young apple-tree. 

His brother Moſes did none of all this. He: 
ſpent his time on a mount that was hard by, 


| throwing ſtones from it at paſſengers in the 


road. 


W 
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road, He went amongſt all the little country 
boys in the neighbourhood, to box with them, 
fo that he was always ſeen with broken ſhins. 
and black eyes, from the blows and kicks 
that. he received in his quarrels. He neg- 
lected his tree ſo far, in ſhort, that he never 
once thought of it, till one day in autumn 
he by chance ſaw Edmund's tree ſo full of 
apples, ſtreaked with purple and gold, that, 
were it not for the props which ſupported its. 
branches, the weight of its fruit muſt have 
bent it to the ground. Struck with the 
ſight of ſo fine a growth, he ran to his own, 
hoping to find as large a crop on it; but 
what was his ſurprize, when he ſaw nothing 
but branches covered with moſs, and a few 
yellow leaves! Quite angry and jealous, 
he went to his father, and ſaid, „Father, 
what ſort of a tree is this that you have giv- 
en me? It is as dry as a broomſtick, and I 
ſhall not have ten apples on it. But my 
brother !—Oh! you have uſed him better. 
Bid him at leaſt ſhare his apples with me. 
* Share with you? ſaid. his father: ſo the 

induſtrious 
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induſtrious would loſe his labour to feed the 
idle. Take what you get; it is the reward 


of your negligence, and do not think to ac 


cuſe me of injuſtice, when you ſet your bro- 
ther's rich crop. Your tree was as fruitful, 
and in as good order as his. It bore as ma- 
ny bloſſoms, and grew in the ſame ſoil; only 
it had not the ſame uſage. Edmund has 
kept his tree clear of even the ſmalleſt in- 
ſe&s; you have ſuffered them to eat up. yours. 
in its bloſſom. As I do not chuſe to let 
any thing which God has given me, and for 
which I hold myſelf accountable to him, go 
to ruin, I take this tree from. you again, and 
call it no more by your name. It muſt paſs 
through his hands to. recover itſelf, and is 
his property from this moment, as well as. 
the fruit that he ſhall make it bear. You 
may go and look ſor another in my nurſery, 
and rear it, if you will, to make amends for 
your fault: but if you neglect it, that too 
ſhall belong to your brother, for ing 
me in my labour.“ 
| Moſes felt the 1 of his faſter's ſen- 
tence, 
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tence, and the wiſdom of his deſign. He 
went that moment, and choſe in the nurſery 
the moſt thriving young apple-tree that he 
could find. Edmund aſſiſted him with his 
advice in rearing it, and Moſes did not loſe 
a moment. He was never out of humour 
now with his comrades, and till leſs with 
_ himſelf, for he applied chearfully to work, 
and in autumn he ſaw his tree fully anſwer his 

hopes. Thus he had the double advantage 
_ of enriching himſelf with a plentiful growth 
of fruit, and at the ſame time of getting 
rid of the vicious habits that he had con- 
tracted. | | 

His father was ſo well pleaſed with this 
change, that the following year he ſhared the 


produce of a ſmall orchard between him and 
his brother, 
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From Anthony to Eſther. 


Dear Efther, 


| HAVE diſmal news to tell you! Our good friend, 
the kindly-hearted Lawrence, is no more. You re- 
collect he had been out of order ever fince laſt autumn. 


For a fortnight paſt he had not left his room. Laſt 


Monday evening, when I came from ſchool, they told 
me he had died that afternoon. I could not, I aſſure 

ou, keep from crying bitterly. His long indiſpoſition 

d before-hand rendered him much dearer to me. I 
employed the time I had to ſpare from ſchool, in doing 
him whatever ſervice I was able. Afﬀter all, alas! I 
owed him more than I had time and means to pay. He 
was our friend, and, I may add too, benefactor from the 
cradle. In our earlieſt childhood, we lived more a great 
deal in his arms than on our feet, He was at no time 
out of temper, but for ever kind and chearful. How 
delighted was he, when he had it in his power to get 
us any novel pleaſure, or 3 an old one, ſo that we 


might think it new ! I verily believe, that all his pain 
in dying was, that death prevented him from being any 


longer uſeful to us. He had been of older ſtanding in 
„the family than our papa, and though he was no bet - 
ter than a common ſervant, every body looked upon him 
with a ſort of veneration. During his laſt illneſs no one 
paid a viſit here without enquiring : And how fares 
the good old Lawrence ? I could ſee the queſtion was 
agreeable to my papa, who always looked on Lawrence 
as a very faithful friend, If ſo, no wonder then not 
only that he kept him in old age, but gave him every 
ort 


— 
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fort of comfort he could want. A gentleman could 
not haye been more comfortably ſituated or provided for. 
Laſt night, when he was buried, 1 deſired papa would 
ive me his permiſſion to be preſent at the ceremony, 
Fe could not, without ſome difficulty, grant me ſuch a 
' Ffayour, fearing it might have a bad effect upon me. 
But he ſaw I ſhould have ſuffered more from being ab- 
ſent. I accompanied the body therefore, holding up a 
corner of the pall. I thought by ſuch an office done 
him, we were ſtill attached to one another, and that 
really in ſome ſort I 1 him ſtill, When I was 
forced to quit my hold, my hand was juſt as if it had 
been numbed, and did not without difficulty open: but 
if this was mournful, it was much more melancholy 
when they let him dawn into the grave, and principally 
when they filled it up. I could not take my eyes off 
from the ſpot. Till then 1 could not be perſuaded 
Death had wholly ſeparated us. As long as I could ſee 
L his coffin, there remained ſtill ſomething of him; but 
when this remainder diſappeared, twas then I felt I had 
for ever loſt him. All night long I thought I ſaw him 
in a dream: his ghoſt by no means frightened me; it 
| ſeemed to ſmile upon me, and 1 ruſhed into its arms. 
J paſſed this morning in my chamber all alone, and was 
employed in writing you this letter. I deſigned to ſend 5 
you but a line or two, whereas my ſubject has extended 
while 1 ſpoke of Lawrence. Our good friend is come 
to ſee me: Mr. Hutton, I ſuppole, you know I mean; 
that venerable worthy man, who takes ſo much delight 
in giving children pleaſure when he cannot do them 
good: and he has left me an exceedingly pathetic ſto 
of -a ſervant woman, who worked hard to keep her mil- 
treſs after ſhe was fallen into poverty. Indeed I found 
it ſo exceedingly pathetic, that I ſet immediately about 
tranſcribing it, and ſend you a fair copy, ſince the regd- 
ing it may be a ſolace to you, as it was to me, At ö 
every act of friendſhip Elſpy was concerned in, I cried I | 
out "I 
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yoo. (f OLD LAWRENCE, 


5 out, this Lawrence would have done for us, had woe been 


in the fituation of the lady. Ah, poor Lawrence | Ah, 
my good friend Lawrence !—Fare you well, dear ſiſter; 
I muſt here conclude my letter, being ſent for down b 

my papa to entertain him, gloomy as I am myſelf. 
Aſſure my aunt and uncle | reſpe& them, and let each 
have two ſweet kiſſes, which they'll place to my account. 
We've had a loſs in Lawrence, which we cannot poſſibly 
make up for, but by loving one another more ſincerely. 


Farewel then once more. From him, who with a fuller 


heart of friead and brother, fi gns himſelf yours 


Anthany. 
SS. RE 
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T he follewing Books for the Inſtruction and Entertain- 


ment of Youth, are juſt publiſhed, and may be had F 


of any of the Bookſellers. 


THE CHILDREN's FRIEND, tranſlated from the 
French of M. BzrqQuin, printed on a fine Paper, 
complete in Four Volumes, and ornamented with Four 
beautiful Frontiſpieces. Price only 8s. 

L*AMi DES ENFANs, par M. Berquin, com- 
plete in Four Volumes, with Frontiſpieces. Price only 
108. | 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, tranſlated from the 
French of M. BexqQuin, complete in Two Volumes, 
and ornamented with beautiful Frontiſpieces. Price only 


8. Et A 
; THE HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MER- 
TON; a Work intended for the Uſe of Children. 
Embelliſhed with beautiful Frontiſpieces, in Two Vo- 
lumes, Price 6s. Gd. boun cg. | 
SANDFORD ET MERTON, traduction libre de 


L' Anglois, par M. Bexquiw, embelli de Frontiſ- 


ices, in Two Volumes, Pri . bound, 
pices es . 
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